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How to sell yourself 
to people you never meet 


This amazing typewriter automatically gives your letters a neater, 
more impressive look. Since electricity, not the typist, controls the 
impression — absolute evenness is assured. Every character looks as 
sharp and crisp as fine printing . . . each line as neat, uniform and 
easy to read as exercises in a typing manual. Result? Your letters, 
wherever they go, command attention, look IMPORTANT and do an 
A-1 job of selling you and your firm sight unseen. Other advantages 
of the Remington Electric Typewriter include: Increased production, 
often as much as 50%; sharp, clean-cut carbons, 15 and more at a 


typing; and a healthy increase in your typists’ morale. 
; i / 


FREE! Demonstration of Remington Electric typing, or fact-filled 
booklet, “Take a Letter” (RE 8499) yours for the asking. Write: 
Remington Rand, Room 2766, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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Safe Drivers First 
Urges ALAN J. NEVILLE, Publisher 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Dar Es Salaam, Tanganyika 
I have just received THE RoOTARIAN for 
January (Tanganyika is a long way from 
Chicago!), and I find I disagree with 
some of John Kord Lagemann’s views as 
expressed in his Let's Get Rid of Booby- 
Trap Highways 
There are no dangerous roads. There 
are ist some roads with a lower safe 
peed and a lower saturation point than 
thers. No road is dangerous if nobody 
along it at a speed beyond the 
his vehicle’s, or his own safe 
And every road is dangerous if 
the drivers using it are too positive that 
it perfectly safe 
I am no motoring genius, no driving 
no charmed-life wizard. Just mod- 
‘ly intelligent, reasonably skilled, 
ually alert. In 25 years’ motor driv- 
ing, all on roads (Britain and East Af- 
rica) that Mr. Lagemann would regard 


as death traps, I have travelled between | 


250,000 and 300,000 miles. No crashes. 
No insurance claims. No police trouble. 
I count a near miss of an “accident . 

which could have been fatal” (Author 
Lagemann’'s words) as a black mark on 
my personal record. I have a good mem- 
ory and I can remember, in 25 years, 
ten or a dozen black marks. But in all 
I can remember I strongly suspect that 
the near miss (crash stop, violent 
swerve, ete.) might have been trans- 
formed into a smooth evasion had I 
been driving with just a not-impossible 
extra bit of foresight and alertness at 


time 


Safe driving, on any road, is possible 


to ordinary folks like me. I prove it. 
So “safe roads,” by all means, but safe 
drivers first. 


‘Truest, Finest... Pertinent’ 

Believes Mrs. R. J. MARTINI 

Wife of Rotarian 

Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 

The article by Helen Cranmer in the 

bate This School Business [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for April] is one of the truest, 
finest, and most pertinent articles I 
think I have read. 


Progressive System Not at Fault 

Holds Mrs. Lots HAILEY 

Teacher 

El Paso, Texas 

As a teacher, I will go along with Prin- 
cipa Matthew P. Gaffney in This 
School Business [THe Rotarian for 
April]. Progressive education has been 
blamed for all the ills of our public 

hools, and I think the blame is mis- 
placed. No method of education will be 
100 percent successful when classrooms 

overcrowded. In an educational! mill, 

re will be failure We need more 


| better teachers. That takes money. | 


for progressive education, but it 
a highly skilled teacher to handle 
iccessfully. Most teachers still ad- 
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“City of Kansas City” 
CHICAGO-ST. LOUIS ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY 


“I'd never really appreciated the vast, sweeping beauty of the 
Midwest until I'd seen it from a Wabash Dome,” a business- 
man remarked during a survey of Wabash passengers. “Up in 
the glass-enclosed Domes, you're high enough to see from 
horizon to horizon—and close enough to see everything clearly. 
And nothing interferes with your enjoyment—it’s the most 
restful way to travel I know.” 

Dome seats on Wabash Domeliners are available to all pas- 
sengers without extra charge. In addition, both these luxury 
trains offer a Pullman observation parlor lounge... beautiful 
diner and cocktail lounge... cheerful, low-cost Coffee Shop 
Club... Sleepy Hollow seats. 

Ask your travel or ticket agent to route you via a Wabash 
Domeliner next time you travel between Chicago-St. Louis or 
St. Louis-Kansas City. 


bash 


RAILROAD 


T. M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, S?. Louis 1, Mo. 
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For Conferences— 
Sales Meetings— 
Staff Meetings— 
Lectures 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 
THAT FOLDS! 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, a 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3”. Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of. 


Built throughout with all the famous 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. Supremely strong—X- 
type — self-leveling — welded to insure 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its 
exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet 
can't mar the finest floor. Comes with 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 18, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, IIL 


Write today on your letterhead for 
beautiful, New PREF Catalog showime 
this amazing chair, together with 
Clarin's complete line of steel folding 
chairs for every purpose. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 





to the old manner of 
There few progressive 
and you have to be plenty good to be 
one If a failed to make 
progressive work, I'd say it 
is her fault the fault of the 


teaching 
are educators, 
teacher has 
education 

and not 


tem 


‘Gobbledegook .. . ‘Wisdom’ 


Says Scott W. Street, Rotarian 

School Principal 

Oak Park, Michigan 

It's a blessing to children that Helen 
Cranmer, who poured out a lot of vin- 
dictive gobbledegook about progressive 
education in THe Rotarian for April 
[This School Business], has dropped out 
of the teaching profession. The old re- 
frain year in and year out gets a little 


boring 


Matthew P. Gaffney, who wrote “A 
Schoolman for 40 Years, I’m Staying,” 
speaks with wisdom and understanding. 


‘Attitude’ a Home Problem 
Asserts E. J. ALBRECHT 
Vice-Principal, High School 
Miles City, Montana 

Miss Helen Cranmer, in This School 
Business, mentions attitudes of pupils as 
one of the reasons why teachers leave 
the profession. 

The attitudes of the pupils, I believe 
are the results of their environment, 
and the school is not alone responsible 
for poor pupil attitudes. As a parent 
and teacher, I would place the first in- 
dictment against the home, rather than 
the school. How many of the 6-year 

your acquaintance have 
the fundamentals of socially de 

behavior patterns when they 
reach the public schools? What is the 
attitude of the home toward the school? 

Is not the indolent “I don’t have to” 

attitude of the pupil a reflection of the 

attitude of 

3? Ha 

laboring under the delusion of a 


olds of estab 
lished 


sirable 


his parents and other asso 
entire nation been 
“Santa 


clate not our 


Claus” complex, where the world owes 
us a living and we can always make a 
career of Federal relief? Haven't we 
been encouraged to ask for the pay and 
overlook the work? 

School is not the only place where 
the pupils may be overexpressing them- 
Have attended Sunday 
school and church recently? Have you 
attended a movie matinee? Can the pub- 
lic school be held responsible? Is it the 
fault of the public school that youth 
centers must resemble night clubs, o1 
that soft drinks are sold over a soda bar 
instead of a counter? For many 
years parents have become accustomed 
to shrug off their responsibilities and 
hand them to the school. In many in- 
stances the school has accepted these 
responsibilities, rather than see them 
neglected completely. 

At least part of the solution lies in 
better homes, and the prerequisite for 
that is better parents. 


selves. you 


too 


‘Quote Answers Miss Cranmer’ 

Thinks RALPH H. Mowsray 

Former Teacher 

Zephyrhills, Florida 

As an ex-teacher of 35 years’ experi- 
ence, I was much interested in the This 
School Business debate. The best 
ment on Miss Cranmer’s contribution is 
a quote from her opponent, Matthew P. 
Gaffney: “When I read statements about 
the thousands of teachers who have left 
education, I often wonder if people real- 
ize what a blessing it has been to edu- 
cation that some of them did leave.” 


com- 


‘Gaffney Gives Real Reasons’ 
Says W. R. Davies, Rotarian 
President, Wisconsin State College 
Eau Claire, 

Matthew P. Gaffney in This School Bus- 
why 


Wisconsin 
iness gives the real reasons teach- 
in teaching 
co-pilot 


ers do not stay 
When an air-line 


times [Continued on 


earn 
56] 


can 


three page 





SINCE last month’s listing of Ro 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 31 addi 
tional Clubs had at press time become 
100 percenters. This brought the to 
tal number of 100 percent Clubs to 
2,971. As of April 15, $190,370 had 
been received since July 1, 1952. The 
latest contributors (with numbers in 
parentheses indicating membership) 
are 
AUSTRALIA 
{27). 
BELGIUM 
(153). 
BRAZIL 
Uberlandia (41). 
CANADA 
Swansea, Ont. (19). 
ENGLAND 

Whitley Bay (60). 


Echuca 


Bruxelles 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


JAPAN 
Shimizu (22). 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Port Elizabeth (94). 
UNITED STATES 

Ness City, Kans. (42); Atascadero, 
Calif. (34); Bowling Green, Ky. (86); 
Irvington, Ky. (22); Whitesburg, Ky. 
(25); Hastings, Fla. (26); Belton, 
Tex. (43); Hastings, Dobbs Ferry, and 
Ardsley, N. Y. (48); West Colorado 
Springs-Manitou Springs, Colo. (23); 
King City, Calif. (51); Brantley, Ala. 
(16); Walled Laxe, Mich. (41); Fan- 
wood-Scotch Plains, N. J. (28); South 
Plainfield, N. J. (32); Toms River, 
N. J. (23); Pensacola, Fla. (120); 
Monte Vista, Colo. (46); Tulelake, 
Calif. (51); Carthage, Tenn. (26); 
Plainview, Tex. (52); Bellingham, 
Wash. (141); Seneca, Kans, (58); 
Somerville, N. J. (58); Lake City, 
Wash. (34); Springfield, N. J. (20). 
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Tots RoTARY MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


NOMINEES. Ernesto J. Aguilar, of Mexico City, Mexico, and Geronimo Ramirez Brown, 
of Managua, Nicaragua, have been nominated by their respective Rotary Clubs for 
President of Rotary International for 1953-54. For brief biographies of these 
Ibero—American Rotarians, see page 47. Balloting on the three Nominees for 
President was to take place in Paris (see below) May 27. 


ROTARY'S 44TH. As this issue went to press, Rotary's 44th Annual Convention in 
Paris (May 24-28) was still to come for thousands of Rotarians and their families 
who would attend. For a 20—page report on the 1953 Convention, see the July issue. 


PRESIDENT. Following attendance at international meetings in Chicago and Lake 
Placid, N. Y. (see below), President H. J. Brunnier and his wife, Ann, were to join 
hundreds of other Rotarians and their guests aboard the Europe—bound "S. S. Maure- 
tania," one of several transatlantic liners scheduled to carry North American 
Conventiongoers to Paris. . A short post-—Convention Rotary trip in Europe 
planned by President Brunnier was to include visits to Clubs in England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, Northern Ireland, and Germany. 


MEETINGS. International Assembly Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Institute for Present and 
Past Officers of RI 
International Convention 


1953-54 Board of Directors 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Paris, France 
Paris, France 


ANNUAL AUDIT. On June 30 the Rotary fiscal year ends, and to bring it to a close 
in accord with sound business practice, Clubs were recently reminded that an audit 
of their books would end the old year, begin the new one on sure footing. 


NEW "0.D." Now 
lists the time, 
Clubs have gone 
other essential 


being readied for 1953-54 is the "Official Directory"——-the book that 
date, and place of Rotary Club meetings around the world. To all 
forms for furnishing the Secretariat with names of new officers and 
"Directory" information. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Now off the press is the seventh edition of "Adventure in Service" 
—Rotary's 64—page book long used by Clubs to acquaint new members with the history 
and activities of Rotary and to answer many of their questions. Available at the 
Secretariat for 75 cents a copy; ten or more copies, 60 cents each. 


"TEST" NEWS. A newsworthy "first" was recently achieved by the Four-—Way Test in a 
Kenosha, Wis., high school. It happened when school officials heard of the "Test" 
and decided to present it to the students. For details, see page 6. 


IT'S 101! In this department for April it was reported that 97 Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships had been awarded for 1953-54. At that time, the figure was correct. 
Since then, four Fellowship awards which awaited pending information before being 
granted have now been added to the total. So...the figure is 101 and it breaks down 
this way: 24 women and 77 men from 32 nations. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 
Rotarians. New Clubs since July l, 


On April 27 there were 7,773 Clubs and an estimated 359,000 
1953, totalled 212. 


The Object of Rotary: | 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and in particular to encourage and 
foster: 
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(1) The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in busi- 


ness and professions, the recognition of 
the worthiness of all useful occupations. 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, busi . and ity life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 











Whenever 
CONGRATULATIONS 


are in order 


Send them by special keepsake 
Telegram! LIKE 
ws THI 


BEST BIRTH 

DAY wi 
MANy SHES, 
r HAPpy RETUR 


can’t be there yourself, 


for— 
BIRTHDAYS, WEDDINGS 
ANNIVERSARIES 
PROMOTIONS, CELEBRATIONS 
AND OTHER HAPPY 
OCCASIONS... 


The next best thing is to 
send a TELEGRAM! 


The Perfect Gift...and 


so easy! 


Western Union 

Telegraphic Gift Orders can 
solve your gift problems for any 
special occasion. Always welcome 
. . . always in good taste. They 
are delivered on beautifully dec- 
orated blanks. 


WESTERN UNION 
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| seems the month to present it. 


) Sai 


te wet ilors 


ALFRED TENNYSON drops us a note to 
say that “immediately | the 
wrapper [around the April issue] some- 


removed 


thing seemed wrong with the cover pic- 
Do the Greek 
use rifles with the bolt levers on the left- 
Well, as Alfred 
President of Rotary 


ture armed forces 


hand side?" sure as 
the 
Club of Portmadoc, Wales, something is 
with that picture. 


suspects, we “flopped” it—reversed it— 


Tennyson is 


wrong Just as he 


when we sent it to the photoengraver 

. and didn’t realize we'd done so un- 
til the letter Our 
apologies to the Evzones—about whom 
there's 


Tennyson hove in 
a letter on page 57. They're right- 
handed shooters and straight ones. . 
and we are happy their shooting irons 
haven't 3,000 miles of carry. 
CYBERNETICS is a new one on us—the 
and if it’s yet in 
just be We 
there 


word anyway not 


your vocabulary, patient 


shall do what we can to put it 
with an article by a popular contributor 
to these Should be 
And 


appears we 


along by 


pages 
August or so, speaking of 


what's coming, it shall be 
favored with another article by that dis- 
tinguished gentleman of modern French 
André July 


Day on 14th and our 


Maurois. with its 
the 


its 20-page report on 


letters 


jastille July 


issue with what 


happened when Rotary held its 44th An- 
Mr. 


nual Convention in Maurois’ Paris 


Let us 


see how that works out. 


JUST in case you've wondered what hap- 


pened to that series of symposiums 
headed “What Would You Do If You 
Were the So-and-So?” more are coming 
In recent weeks we've rounded up some 
fresh 
have gone out, and in Autumn and Win- 


“eases,” invitations to contribute 
ter issues will appear three or four of 
these features which, if your letters are 
a reliable index, prove more provocative 


than any other in these pages. 


TO EVERY Rotary Club comes the sad 
day when, suddenly, a great good friend 
and fellow member with whom you 
talked just this morning and with whom 
you sat just last Tuesday is gone. Often- 
Ro- 


passing of 


er than not we wish we could tell 


tarians everywhere of the 


these good men and selfless servants. 


Long ago, however, we reluctantly but 
nonetheless rigidly imposed upon our- 
selves a policy that precludes the publi- 
cation of obituarial references—except 
in the case of past and current interna- 
and current interna- 


tional Presidents 


WORKSHOP. 


tiona! Directors. Wiser, older heads than 
we set that policy and we intend to op- 
erate under it... but no one would want 
it to keep us from telling you of an 
ironic tragedy that last month befell the 
Rotary Club of Oakland, California. Its 
Knud J. W. Freitag, 


72, stood up at a recent Thursday lunch- 


long-time membet 


eon to receive a pin marking his 27th 
year of perfect attendance. Accepting 
it with a smile “he sat down, and crum- 

He 
Hospital, 


pled at his place was dead on ar- 


rival at Peralta victim of a 


heart attack.” 


IN OUR files the other day we ran 
across a tearsheet of a column by How- 
ard Vincent O'Brien, late and greatly be- 
columnist of the Daily 


It quoted the advice of Dr. David 


loved Chicago 
News. 
Harold Fink, a psychiatrist, to his son 
“Remember that marks mean nothing 
more than your teacher’s opinion of 
Your own opinion is 
the 


know 


your performance. 


more valuable than teacher's be- 


cause only you can how close 


your performance comes to your Capa 


bilities. You also know when you have 


done your best.” Seems worth thinking 


over. just before schoo! lets out 


The J) _ 
| wlarian | 


Korete Ge 
A aenee Pete 


Our 
Cover 


HOW AUSTRALIAN newsphotographer 
Bill Brindle, 40, ever got the four koalas 
hostess to hold still for 


and their small 


the shot is his secret—but however he 
did it we’re glad for the chance to spread 
The Aus- 


Bureau 


his tea party on our cover 


tralian News and Information 


. and the 
the 


furnished the transparency 
that 
bears—er, marsupials—is real and alive 
Now, want to know 
more about koalas—so turn to page 26. 


assurance ever’ one of little 


naturally, you'll 


THANK Ralph Waldo Emerson for it: 


“Happiness is a perfume you cannot 


pour on others without getting a few 


drops on yourself.”—Ebs. 
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Abr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


" , Bachrach 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, pas- 


tor of the Marble Collegiate 

Church in New York, N. Y., 

since 1932, is widely known 

for hi books, which have 

helped many lead _ happier 

lives, and for his network 

radio broadcast The Art of 

Living. He received his M.A. degree from 

Boston University, and doctorates from three 

universities. He is a New York Rotarian. 
In the U. S. Southwest, ROTARIAN ANDREW 

EDINGTON, of Kerrville, Tex., 

is mucl in demand as a 

speaker, and he fulfills as 

many engagements as his du- 

ties as president of a military 

college allow. He is a grad- 

uate of Southwestern Univer 


Peale 


sity in Tennessee, where he 
starred in football and later 
coached it Though he calls himself an 
“ordinary bloke,” free-lancer MILTON LOMASK 
isn't His career to date has seen him as a 
newspaper reporter and editor, playwright, 
play director, and actor. He 
holds degrees in journalism 
(lowa) and dramatics (North- 
western), cails Boston, Mass., 


Edington 


his home town 

CHET SCHWARZKOPF, a Eure- 
ka, Calif., Rotarian, is a ma- 
rine engineer and power-plant Schwarzkopf 
operator with a talent for 
writing fact and fiction. His articles and 
short stories appear in leading U. S. maga- 
zines and his first book, Fur, Fin, and Feath- 
ers, is soon to come out. He and his son are 
veterans of World War II. 

At the University of Hous 
ton in Texas, 20-year-old 
RicHarp E. HIcKMAN is a third 
year journalism student and a 
reporter for the school news f 
paper. When his studies per- 
mit, he writes to sell—and 
Sale No. 1 was his article in 
this issue about a Rotarian and some ele- 
pha it 


GEORGE LINCOLN MERSON is the pen name 


Hickman 


of a Pennsylvania free-lance writer... . 
THOMAS J. RUSSELL, a member of the Rotary 
Club of St. Johnsbury, Vt., is city editor of 
the Caledonian-Record,. ... LELAND D. CASE 
is a former Editor of THE ROTARIAN. 
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THE TEENS 
: THE WORLD of the 


U. S. teen-ager—-to whom 

all things are neat, cool ! 
real, and rather well un- _ ENO 
derstood—has come the : vos coun wa TON" 
Four-Way Test. ————— 

This, if you’ve never B nase? 

heard of it, is a set of four BD a tae wo ot comers 
brief questions by which BB ain vues good will 
anyone anywhere can —, 
gauge his own conduct as 
he plans a deal, cooks a 
meal, or slips a small fish 
into his creel. It’s a yard- 
stick of personal behavior 


? 


0 Will tt be bene fictal Lo 


1 Is iv THE Trutn ? 


“Why, that Barbara—she’s a bzz-bzz-bzz-bzz.” 
The pretty little girls of Kenosha High are very 
nice—and very human ... and IF they were that is as hard to bend as 
ever tempted to gossip about any of their con- it is easy to read 
temporaries during snack time, Question One : 

of the Four-Way Test might just deter them. The segment of the 


youth world to which this 


2 Is iv Fair To aAuL— 


In athletics, as in other school relation 
ships, the Four-Way Test has many appli 
cations. The dash man can imperceptibly 
jump the gun, The distance runner can 
hip a fellow on a turn, Is this “fair to all 
concerned ? Certainly not, and Kenosha 
youths have this new reminder in the Test, 


rue pour WAT rest 
Oe 


ss ue ts 
BS ttt fae to of 


hn twit g 


oral eter 


“As president of the Hi-Style “Il believe the Four-Way Test 


. 


Between classes and during lunch periods, students gather before 
@ bulletin board to talk over the four questions that form the Test. 


Club, | talked to the girls about 
how the Club should be run 
and we adopted the Four-Way 
Test. Though not accepted so 
enthusiastically by the student 
body, the fact that we have 
talked of it has made us con- 
scious of it.""—Marianne Man- 
son, Senior. 


is one of the best things that 
ever hit here. It is not present 
at all times, but it is in the 
background of our thoughts 
and deeds. If the students will 
let it sink in and try it, it will 
lead to a happy life."’—Joe 
Greco, Senior. President of the 
Student Senate. 





MEETtheTEST J 


Four-Way Test has come is in Kenosha, Wis- 
onsin—energetic industrial city of 57,000 on 
the shores of Lake Michigan. There, the 2,000 
healthy boys and girls (age 14-18) who fill Ken- 
osha High School have been living with the 
Test for two months—in the first school-wide 
adoption of it ever made. How these teens view 
it and what they think it may de for them you 
will read further on 

Before it reached Kenosha’s teens, however, 
the Four-Way Test had encircled the globe and 
had touched the lives of thousands. In Moji, 
Japan, it hangs in hospitals, railroad stations, 
ind industrial plants. In Hawaii delegates car- 
ried it to a State constitutional convention. It 
has been placed before State lawmakers in 
Florida, North Carolina, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
ouri. It has been translated from English into 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Swedish, 


3 WiLL IT BUILD GOOD witL- 


Will arguing with a debate judge “build good- 
will and better friendships”? Obviously no, 
agree these crack Kenosha debaters and their 
coach, John D. Davies. In preparing for a de- 
bate they also use the Four-Way Test as a yard 
stick for measuring the ethics of their arguments, 


. 4 WILL IT BE BENEFICIAL TO ALL- 


“Hot-rodders” used to speed around the school at 
noon, Called it “scooping the school.” They 
don't now. Instead of forbidding “hot-rod” cars, 
the principal felt it would be “beneficial to all 
concerned” to let the drivers form a club and 
regulate themselves. So, the “Piston Kings” was 
formed, some of whose members are shown here. 


Photos by Robert A. Placek; cartoons by Jeanne Doern 
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“For a few weeks a majority 
of us really tried to put this 
plan into effect. After that, 
things began to drop off. if 
it is set before us continuolly 
and the teachers use and men- 
tion it in classes, | believe the 
Four-Way Test will succeed 
in our school.’’—Adrienne Voll- 
mer, Senior. 


“Our problem is that the ma- 
jority of the students do not 
realize the real value of the 
Test and fail to use it. They 
do not see that if is not for 
school use alone, but is for 
the betterment of the person in 
all the phases of his entire en- 
vironment."” — Joel Madison, 
Senior. 
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In classes, too, the Four-W ay 


ed 


Test comes before the students 


Here a teacher is guiding a classroom discussion about it 





YOu'VE GOT TO PROMOTE IT. OF COURSE - 


First, ac pg it; then you promote it. That's what was done with 


the Four- 


ay Test in Kenosha. Promotional efforts included stories and 


editorials in the school newspaper, whose editors are (left to right) Ned 
Pennefeather, Barbara Blagoeff, Carol Jean Andersen, and John McEvoy. 
The photos below show several other ways the school rounded out the job. 


Superintendent Harold Maurer 
shows a Test plaque to a student. 


In the office of Principal D. T. John (at desk) faculty members gather for a pre- 
liminary conference to organize the school’s presentation of the Four-Way Test. 
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Dramatic skits helped to keep the Test 
before the students, and here Teacher 
Edith Daniel directs a skit rehearsal. ... 
(Below) Barbara and Bruce Kott take 
the Test to their home by telling their 
mother about the school’s Test project. 


German, and Japanese. And it graces 
office walls and desks from Juneau to 
Jamshedpur to Johannesburg. 

Thus did the Test come to Kenosha 
with a long record of successful appli- 
cation since its origin some 20 years 
ago by a young Chicago manufacturer 
of aluminum kitchenware. You know 
him as Rotarian Herbert J. Taylor, 
who brought his company from bank- 
ruptcy in 1932 to its present value of 
2 million dollars—a job, he says, that 
could not have been done without the 
Four-Way Test. With the hearty con- 
sent of Rotarian Taylor, who has a 
copyright on the Test, Rotary Inter- 
nationa! has been recommending and 
distributing it since 1942. 

“Strictly a school project” is the way 
they describe this new experiment in 
Kenosha, however. There the 64-man 
Rotary Club helped with the modest 
financing necessary, but otherwise this 
was something City School Superin- 
tendent Harold Maurer and al! below 
him wanted to try on their own.* 

First big step—after conferences of 
administrators, faculty, and student 
leaders—was an assembly of the entire 
student body at which the Test was 
presented as a guide to straight think- 
ing. Then junior journalists began fill- 
ing the school newspaper with news 
stories, editorials, and cartoons. Simul- 
taneously, large Four-Way Test pos- 
ters went up in every schoolroom and 
on corridor bulletin boards. On the 
desk of every teacher appeared the 
little Four-Way Test plaque familiar 
to Rotarians everywhere. Dramatic 
skits at assemblies pointed up the 
Test’s usefulness in “real life” situa- 
tions. Meanwhile adults watching over 
all this were expressing interest and 
approval. Among them was Principal 
D T. John, who says he had “long felt 
the need for a moral impetus in the 
schools. The Four-Way Test appears 
to me as a compact statement of ethi- 
cal principles. It is individual, yet ac- 
ceptable to religious bodies. I believe 
it can help our school population.” 

As for results, Principal John says it 
is too early to appraise them, but he 
tells a number of stories Test-related— 
like the one about the two schoolgir|s 
he called in because of their fight with 
a teacher. During their explanations 
he touched his Four-Way Test plaque, 
suggested they measure their conver- 
sation by it. Sheepishly the lasses ad- 
mitted they had skirted the truth. 

So, Kenosha teens have met the Test, 
and where things go from here re- 
mains to be seen However, there’s 
late word from Kenosha High that a 
sizable group of “kids” have formed a 
Four-Way Test Club. That sounds 
pretty beneficial to all concerned! 


* Detailed information about the project 
will be available upon request at the Cen- 
tral Office of Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
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So YOU HAVE troubles? You 
can’t get along with your partners, 
that big deal is falling through, 
your son’s in a scrape, nothing is 
right. You have troubles. 

Well, so has everyone else. 
Trouble is basic to the universe. 
If that old Negro spiritual about 
shoes and “hebben” does not have 
such a verse, it might well have 
one saying, “I got troubles, you 
got troubles, all God’s chillun’s got 
troubles.” 

A man with every evidence of 
complete despondency sat in my 
study recently. He seemed utter- 
ly exhausted. “Why,” he asked, 
“is everything so hard for me? I 
have to tug and pull and strain to 
do my work. There is no fun in 
life anymore. It’s just one hard 
job after another.” He paused and 
thought a moment. “I love my 
work. I want to do it well. But 
there is no lift, no easiness, about 
it.” 

Is there any special way to face 
trouble? Is there an easy way 
through hard jobs? I think so. 
A certain manufacturing plant 
which I once visited has an em- 
ployee everyone calls “the hard- 
job man.” Whenever there’s a par- 
ticularly difficult piece of work to 
be done, the company calls upon 
him. “He has some strange trick 
about it,” the president told me. 
“A task that is hard for most 
people is easy for him. He seems 
to have a subtle insight into how 
to handle hard jobs.” 
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Naturally, I was interested, and 
when the chance came I asked 
this employee himself how he 
came by this genius with hard 
jobs. 

“T have no such genius,” he pro- 
tested. “In fact, I never saw a 
hard job in my life. People only 
think they are hard; they build up 
resistances against them in their 
own minds. They are defeated be- 
fore they start.” 

Defeated before they start... . 
I have heard it said that most men 
spend their entire lives perfecting 
their faults — acquiring them 
young, emphasizing them all the 
rest of their lives, and finally dy- 
ing with them. Truly, as Charles 
Dickens put it, we forge our own 
chains. 

Yet there is a way to break these 
chains, as our “hard-job man” dis- 
covered. In a newspaper some 
months ago I saw an account of a 
woman who was in a garage 
where her husband was working 
under an automobile. The car 
slipped off the jack in such a way 
that he was pinned and could not 
escape. There was no one near 
who could help—so this woman of 
average strength lifted that car 
enough so her husband could 
wriggle out. Later, when the 
emergency had passed, she could 
not even budge the car. 

In other words, the imperative 


Fear is the thief that robs 


you of your power to DO. 


By 
NORMAN VINCENT 
PEALE 


Clergyman, Author, Rotarian 


emergency made this woman tap 
her hidden sources of power—and 
she found the strength to save her 
husband. The “hard-job man” 
used his strength continuously. 
There are many such examples, 
but they all come to the same 
thing: that when we really want 
to, we can use this power, and in 
so using it become almost super- 
human. 

What, then, keeps us from tap- 
ping this power in our everyday 
living? Fear, mostly. We are afraid 

. afraid we will succeed. From 
my experience with many people, 
I have concluded that one of the 
widespread personal maladies of 
our time is lack of self-confidence. 
That is only another way of say- 
ing we are afraid. 

It is remarkable, and simultane- 
ously pathetic, how vast a number 
of people live with profound self- 
doubt. They spend their days 
haunted and hampered by disbe- 
lief in their own capabilities. Dis- 
belief of this nature arises only 
from fear. 

What is fear? It is not a sub- 
stance. It is a thought as tenuous 
as a wisp of vapor—but it has the 
strength of steel! It arises from 
within ourselves. It arises from 
the dim recesses of the second 
level of mind, the subconscious, 
where all things are stored and 
which determines our conscious 
decisions. In there we store all the 
things that have hurt, all the 
things that have wounded us, and 
they come [Continued on page 53) 
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will flow 1,129 miles from Edmonton, Alta., to Superior, Wis., in this line. 


Rich land and bustling humanity 


tell the story of this nation’s boom. 


VERY now and then a country 
comes into the news without 
obvious war, revolu 
tion, or earthquake. Such is 
case with Canada 

What is boosting thi 
piece of earth and its 13 
people into world headlines is a 
series of developments that add up 
to the largest boom in Canadian 
history—a _ controlled, regulated 
boom that need not end in a bust 
Among causes and effects of it are 

—the largest stretch of oil-bear- 
ing sands in the world (in Alber 
ta) and the increasingly faster tap 
ping of them which is bringing 
thousands of people and millions 
of dollars into the Canadian West. 

—the largest vein of iron ore on 
earth (in Quebec and Labrador) 
and the beginning development of 
it. 


reasons of 


huge green 
million 
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the 


the 


the largest operation for the 
production of aluminum (in Brit- 
ish Columbia) to be found any- 
where. 

the use of new methods and 
money in old and basic industries 
from East Coast shipping to Prairie 
Province wheat raising to West 
Coast lumbering 

an immigrational influx which, 
by intelligent design, is bringing 
Canada the kind of workers she 
needs to the places where she 
needs them 

and a dollar that for the first 
time in history is worth more than 
Uncle Sam’s. 

We knew this great neighbor as 
most U. S. citizens know it—as a 
land of Winter sports, picturesque 
French-Canadian cities, scarlet- 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 
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By Olga and H. V. 
KALTENBORN 


Olga and H. V. Kaltenborn are two of the 
world’s most famous globetrotters, You have 
listened to their radio broadcasts; now read 
about their findings on growing Canada. 


tuniced ‘‘Mounties,”’ cold streams 
alive with trout, postcard places 
such as Lake Louise and Jasper 
Park, and talented statesmen who 
speak ably for their land at world 
council tables. But we wanted to 
know Canada better, to feel first- 
hand its strong pulse, to get ac- 
quainted with its people. Thus, we 
set out on a husband-and-wife tour 
that took us by plane; train, and 
automobile over a good portion of 
the 3 million square miles that 
make up this broad and varied 
dominion. Canada, we are ready 
to say, is the coming land, the land 
of tomorrow. Why we think so you 
may discover from this informal 
narrative put together from our 
notes 

From our plane and train win- 
dows we began to see and sense 
the vast size and diversified nat- 
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ural resources of this land: end- 
less fields of grain alternate with 
primeval forests, and long chains 
of blue lakes give way to great 
rivers and snowclad mountains. 
All this natural beauty and wealth 
above and below ground are now 
being developed and exploited, not 
recklessly but with real foresight. 
Profiting by the experience of 
its southern neighbor, Canada is 
striving to avoid mistakes the U.S. 
made in its era of great natural 
development. Conservation, it in- 
sists, must go hand in hand with 
exploitation. A new tree must be 
planted wherever one is felled. 
Areas of tree cutting are carefully 
planned with view to water con- 
servation and view of necessities. 
Fish hatcheries and experimental 
farms show up in every Province. 
Everywhere experts test new and 
old ways of dealing with plants, 
livestock, fish, and seeds. 


From the men who govern Can- 
ada whom we met in Ottawa, the 
beautiful capital in the Province 
of Ontario, we learned the under- 
lying political philosophy of the 
country. In a sentence it is to 
grant rich rewards to private en- 
terprise, but to see that its opera- 
tion conforms to the public inter- 
est. There is no hostility to profits 
as such. 

But it was the new industrial 
developments and the newly dis- 
covered areas of mineral wealth 
that we particularly wanted to see 
and study so we went west and 
north to Canada’s boundaries with 
Alaska and Labrador, stopping at 
various older developments along 
the way. 

Steep Rock was one of them. A 
name long well known on the Tor- 
onto Stock Exchange, Steep Rock 
exemplifies Canada’s bold spirit. A 
vast mining project, it involves 


draining a major lake to get at 
rich iron-ore deposits—a valuable 
supplement and replacement to 
the failing Mesabi ore. 

In southern Ontario Steep Rock 
is linked to Port Arthur on Lake 
Superior by a branch of the Cana- 
dian National and from there to 
the hungry blast furnaces in the 
United States by existing trans- 
port. It is an almost limitless sup- 
ply of ore, which, while not as 
pure as the fabulous Mesabi range 
in Minnesota, is nevertheless far 
richer than the average ore de- 
posit. 

Its location is such that there is 
oniy a small additional transport 
cost involved in reaching the same 
consuming facilities as use Mesabi, 
a factor of key importance. 

The operation began 17 years 
ago with the draining of the lake 
and the building of dams to con- 
trol the water accumulation—all 
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OTARY waxes in Canada. Rotary’s first Club outside the U.S.A. was born there (in Winnipeg, 
Man.) in 1910. Now Canada has 293 Clubs—shown by dots on this map—with 15,000 mem- 
bers. Like Canada’s population, Rotary’s there is mainly in a 100-mile belt paralleling the border. 
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calling for the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars before a single ton 
of ore could be marketed. The dar 
ing of the project is in keeping 
with the North American pioneer 
ing tradition. 

Despite its 17-year history, Steep 
Rock still has the pioneer flavor 
We left the train at Atikokan in 
Ontario, a typical little frontier 
town and the junction where 
trains are taking away many car 
loads of iron ore each day from the 
mine development. As we drove 
around the shores of the huge 
empty lake bed, we saw modern 
machinery scooping up the rich 
iron ore from what was once the 
lake bottom. We saw huge trucks 
going down the steep roads lead 
ing into the empty lake bed and 
taking out the ore from the open 
pits, eight tons to the scoop 

Of course, life in this wilderness 
is rugged. But most workers have 
brought their families. Fishing, 
hunting, and healthy outdoor life 
make up for city entertainment 
But we found plenty of radio fans 
and the moving pictures are the 
same as are shown in Winnipeg 
and Ottawa. 

The little town of Steep Rock is 
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A lake was drained to uncover this new 
and rich source of iron ore in Canada, 
Steep Rock is the name, and it will sup- 
plement the failing ore of the Mesabi. 


growing up. Schools are adequate. 
There is a fine new housing devel- 
opment; hospitals and a library 
and all kinds of organized recrea- 
tion are available. There isa good 
family spirit among all those who 
live and work here and see their 
future in the success of the impor- 
tant enterprise in which they play 
a part 

“The Winters here are not real- 
ly cold,” a young mother told us 
she having been flown out for the 
birth of each of her three children 
“Of course, the snow starts in Oc- 
tober and we all go about on snow- 
shoes, but the houses are warm 
and Nature is lovely. In the warm 
weather the lakes and rivers are 
wonderful. We all have canoes 
and iove going fishing and for pic- 
nics in the woods.” 

Our next stop was Winnipeg, 
capital of the Province of Mani- 
toba, a community of 300,000 peo- 
ple, many from Central Europe. 
seing in the center of Canada’s 
richest farmlands, this metropolis 
of the prairies is thriving and rap- 


Only a line through timber marks 
the U.S,-Canada border—longest un- 
fortified boundary in the world. 












idly expanding. Here, as every- 
where in Canada, new housing is 
going up rapidly to meet the in- 
creasing demand. The parks and 
playgrounds are well laid out; bril- 
liant flower beds everywhere seem 
to want to make up by their opu- 
lence for the long cold Winters. 
Winnipeg has an art school, a 
civic center, a symphony orches- 
tra, and innumerable fine banks, 
stores, and public buildings. The 
famous Hudson's Bay Company 
occupies a whole block with its 
department store. Recently the 
company landscaped and donated 
to the city the ivy-covered tower 
of the old fort-—the last historic 
reminder of the early Indian days. 
Oil is, of course, the big news in 
Alberta, which was our next stop. 
It has been found in _ rarely 
equalled abundance in the wheat 
fields of this Province. Many large 
American companies have gone in 
with much capital and modern 
equipment. But Alberta has ruled 
that 50 percent of the under- 
ground wealth belongs to the 
State, so the companies must turn 
over part of the oil-exploration 
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The quiet but breathtaking beauty 
of the Canadian Rockies is a 
thing to see to be remembered. 
This is Emerald Lake in Yoho 
National Park, British Columbia. 


Etched against the sky. Canada’s Peace 
Tower juts upward just in front of the 
center Parliament block in Ottawa, Ont. 


rights which they have staked out. 
The State in turn sells these rights 
at public auction to the highest 
bidder. In this way Alberta has 
been able to pay for all public im- 
provements while practically wip- 
ing out its public debt. It has 
enough of a sinking fund to pay 
off its remaining bonds, but pre- 
fers to use the money as a loan 
fund to help rapidly expanding lo- 
cal communities speed up public 
improvements. 

“Our great need is population,” 
Alberta’s Minister of Economics 
told us, while explaining what 
eemed to us an eminently practi- 
cal immigration policy. Instead of 
indiscriminately accepting all who 
want to come, Alberta has its own 
representative in London, Eng- 
land, to select such would-be im- 
migrants as can be put in particu- 
lar jobs the day after they reach 
their destination in Alberta. 

Most heating in Edmonton is by 
natural which is cheap and 


gas, 
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efficient. The annual production 


is about 50 billion cubic feet, of 


which 10 percent is stored for 
future consumption. 

Due to the cheapness of natural 
gas and the prevalence of oil, sev- 
eral large American chemical com- 
panies have come into Alberta and 
are putting up huge plants here. 
Edmonton promises to become 
one of North America’s greatest 
chemical-production centers. 

Like most true tourists of Can- 
ada we made our pilgrimage to 
beautiful Jasper Park with its 
snowcapped mountains and lovely 
blue lakes, then proceeded farther 
west to British Columbia. For 
most young Americans, at least of 
the cities, it would be hard to visu- 
alize the tremendous area of 
primeval forest, lake, and moun- 
tain which covers most of Canada. 
For hours on end, train or car 
passes no sign of human habita- 
tion. Even the few remaining Ca- 
nadian Indians have been caught 


up in the boom and are deserting 
their little villages to find work in 
lumber mills or with the innumer- 
able construction gangs 

The Canadian National train 
stop for the tremendous Kitimat 
aluminum project in far western 
British Columbia is Terrace. Built 


on sloping terraces on the border 


of Tweedsmuir Park—a wild-life 
reservation that covers thousands 
of square miles—this little fron- 
tier town is growing at an abnor- 
mal rate. We spent the night in a 
newly built clean little hotel and 
set out early the next morning by 
motorcar to reach Lakeslee Lake. 
From there a bush plane under 
charter to the Alcan Company of 
Canada was to fly us to the key 
points of this tremendous develop- 
ment, It was a misty morning as 
we boarded one of the little float 
planes that are a key transport 
factor in all parts of the Canadian 
wilds. Throughout the northern 
wilderness never more 
than a few miles from a water sur- 
face on which a plane equipped 
with floats can make a safe land- 
ing. Many a war pilot is making a 
good living flying these planes 

The series of lakes and rivers 
flowing into the Pacific which 
abound in northern British Colum- 
bia explains why the Aluminum 
Company of Canada this 
spot for creating the world’s larg- 
est industrial development for the 
specific purpose of producing alu- 
minum 

As we [Continued on page 59] 
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Judge Carey, who is head of his own Jer- 
sey City law firm, was a newsman before 
being admitted to the New Jersey bar in 
1893. For six years he presided as judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, later served 
as trustee of the State Home for Boys. He 
was a Rotary District Governor in 1940-41, 


, in my years as a criminal- 


court judge, I looked down at more 
than 13,000 men and pronounced 
sentence upon them. Did they 
seem a long, unending !ine of face- 
less forms which filed past my 
bench day after day? By no means! 
They were individuals, persons, 
men—and IJ probably shall never 
forget any one of them! 

Surely I shall never forget Abe 
... Abe who taught me some- 
thing never found in a law book: 
the value of having faith in a fel- 
lowman. Abe was young when I 
first met him. Unfortunately he 
had a habit of passing bad checks 
I had already put him on proba 
tion three times for it, and finally 
one day his father brought him in 
He said he was tired of redeeming 
his son’s checks and felt that re- 
formatory discipline was the only 
answer (while I wondered what 
had been wrong with Abe’s home 
discipline). That day I sent Abe 
to the reformatory for three years 
along with another miscreant 

One evening about three years 
later while I was at dinner our 
maid came into the dining room. 
Obviously upset, she said that 
there were two ex-convicts in our 
library who wanted to see me right 
away. My wife, who visualized 
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her ornaments disap- 
pearing from the mantel, 
insisted that I see the 
men right away. 

When I reached the li- 
brary I couldn’t hide my 
surprise for there stood 
Abe with another man. 
“Don’t you remember 
me, Judge?” Abe asked, 
smiling. 

“Why, it’s A~” 

“Sure, it’s Abe,” he 
grinned. And pointing to 
his partner, he added, 
“And you know Tony, 
don’t you?” I nodded, for 
I had sentenced Tony 
too 

“We both got out to- 
day,” continued Abe. 
“Tony’s got a job as a 
barber, and all I need is 
a letter of recommenda- 
tion from you to get a job 
in a shoe store up in New 
York.” 

“From me?” 

“Yes, Judge. They want a letter 
from my last job. That’s why I’m 
here to see you,” he explained. 

“Why, I can’t do that. r 

“Look, Judge,” said Abe, 
nestly. “Just put it on court paper 
that you've known where I've 


ear- 


| sentenced 


13,000 MEN 


What can you do about boys and 


men afoul of the law? Read on. 









By ROBERT CAREY 


Former Judge; Rotarian 
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been working, and that I haven’t 
missed a single day. That’s all.” 

I would never be telling this 
story except for what followed. I 
gave Abe his letter and he got the 


job. That was about 16 years ago. 
Today Abe owns seven men’s 


furnishings stores in New York, 
all doing a fine business. But, 
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ambert 


““l know what's going to happen to me, he murmured.” 














more important, I know for a fact 
that almost every dollar of profit 
Abe makes goes to charity! Abe is 
a success, a good citizen today, a 
good friend. Though he doesn’t 
belong to any Rotary Club, Abe is 
a good Rotarian. 

What does all this prove? Just 
one thing: Abe never should have 
gone to the reformatory in the 
first place. His reaction to good 
training proved that. But when 
the home fails, the State has to 
take over. 

That’s where we come in . 
in that gap between the home and 
the State. And by “we” I mean all 
of us—store owners, bookkeepers, 
newspapermen, educators, Rotari- 
ans. Juvenile delinquency hasn't 
tapered off. If anything, it’s on 
the increase—with a jump in auto 
thefts, vandalism, and sex crimes. 
Just open your morning newspa- 
per—it’s all there. 

Yes, it’s staggering when you 
think about it. But that’s the trou- 
ble. Too many of us are just 
“thinking about it,” when it’s the 
“doing about it” that will help. 

But you may ask: “What can I, 
one man, do?” There we are again. 
None of us.as a Rotarian is “one 
man” ... each of us represents a 
group with a force for right which 
few of us really realize. Why, 
there are more than 368,000 of us. 
We're represented in Govern- 
ments of all kinds; we’re on every 
bank board of directors, every 
charity board! We are not a 
“drive” organization, but we are 
in every drive everywhere. We 
are not an educational institution, 
but we are close to the things of 
education and have educators on 
our boards and office rolls from 
one end of the world to the other. 

Why, there are dozens of things 
any Rotary Club anywhere can do. 
Just look at the Club-news pages 
of this Magazine if you want to see 
some of them. See how Rotary- 
sponsored youth clubs and centers 
and Scout troops and scholarships 
are reducing juvenile delinquency 
in their cities by actual statistics! 

ut I’m not just concerned about 
the conditions that brought those 
13,000 men I sentenced before me. 


ing today” at the employment 
window, be treated as lepers? Or 
are we going to give them a “let- 
ter of recommendation”? 

Employment arid opportunity 
are blessings to the man who 
walks through prison doors into 
the outside world. But it’s that 
feeling of trust and confidence 
which will help him climb the 
steep hill ahead. The warm hand- 
shake of one real friend has done 
more to guide returned men to 
happy, useful lives than a hun- 
dred arms of the law and parole 
boards. Take the case of George 
Allen, the most active pickpocket 
I ever knew. 

George had spent most of his 
life in prison for different things. 
This time I was set to sentence 
him for a long term, but he dis- 
appeared. Finally our prosecutor 
located him in Ohio, where he was 
finishing out aterm. After bring- 
ing George back, the prosecutor 
came in to see me. He was deeply 
concerned. 

“Judge, that man never had a 
chance! Some fool judge sent him 
to jail when he was only 14 and 
the country has been paying for 
him ever since! 

“On the way back from Cleve- 
land—without police protection, 
by the way—I had a real talk with 
George. He’d like a chance, Judge. 
And I'd like to give him that 
chance!” 

The prosecutor pleaded with me 


as if I were the jury. Sa I asked 
him to bring George Allen in. 

When he came into my cham- 
bers, I sat for a minute looking at 
him, confused, not knowing what 
to do for I had been determined to 
give him a long sentence. He had 
earned it. Finally I said: “What 
are we going to do with you?” 

“T know what’s going to happen 
to me: four to seven years,” he 
murmured. 

“Well, that’s just about what’s 
going to happen,” I said. “But Jim 
here wants you to have a chance.” 

The prisoner shifted his feet. 





“Yeah, | know. But | might as 
well die in jail as anywhere. I 
deserve it.” 

Just then I looked up and at 
the door stood a man who turned 
out to be the most important per- 
son in George's life—Major Win- 
chell of the Salvation Army and 
then a member of the Jersey City 
Rotary Club. A wonderful man, 
he used to come in every week to 
see me. 

“Anything for metoday, Judge?” 
he smiled 

Right then I made up my mind. 
“There certainly is, Major. Here's 
a fellow I wonder if you’d take 
charge of. Let me tell you what 
he’s charged with. .. .” 

Major Winchell put up his hand: 





Who? My Dad 


Whoever helped my toys rewind? My dad. 
Who'd ever of my sins remind? My dad. 
Who helped me with my studies, 
Helped entertain my buddies? 
Who spanked my overalls behind? My dad. 


Who corrected with good reason? My dad. 

Who sometimes pestered me with teasin’? My dad. 
Who would ever laugh and joke 
If together toys we broke? 

Who helped build my kites in season? My dad. 


Who always took me fishing? My dad. 
Who sometimes kept me wishing? My dad. 
Who always kept correcting, 
Forever character erecting? 


I am worried about what is going 
to happen to them and to all our 
public offenders when they are re- 
leased. Are they going to be eyed 
suspiciously, given a cold “Noth- 


Who am I forever missing? My dad. 


—Maurice P. Bascockx 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Springfield, South Dakota 
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“I don’t care what he’s charged 
with; let me see him.” 

Ten minutes later the Major 
and George walked out into the 
street together. But before they 
left I made out an order changing 
George’s last name to Sinclair . 
might as well wipe out all ves- 
tiges of the past, I thought. 

The Major got George a job up 
in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
through one of his friends in that 
city’s athletic club. George be- 
came athletic manager at a good 
salary for two years, filling the 
job admirably. Then he died 


Tears came to my eyes when I 
read the letter his nurse wrote us 
She said George had kept straight 
His dying 


right up to the finish. 


wish was that we all would know 
about it. 

And then when we sent wires 
up there to see if we could arrange 
for a nice burial, we found out 
more about George—and men. The 
Montreal chief of police called me 
back by long distance. 

“You don’t need to worry about 
anything, Judge,” he said. “Ceorge 
has been the most wonderfu! man 
we've had in Montreal these past 
two years. Did you know that he 
gave every single dollar of his sal- 
ary to buy shoes for the poor chil- 
dren here?” 

Yes, that was George Allen—a 
man who most of us would have 
said had his three strikes and was 
“out.” 





But giving a man a chance in 
the courtroom isn’t the whole 
answer. 

What would have happened to 
George if Major Winchell had not 
happened by? 

What would happen to those 
hundreds of other men fresh from 
prison if they didn’t feel the reas- 
suring hand on their shoulders 
such as Rotarians in many com- 
munities are laying there? What 
is happening to them? Thank God, 
there are men who practice the 
philosophy of doing something for 
somebody. 

For, it’s the “doing about it” by 
all of us that will shorten that line 
of lost men who shuffle past our 
court benches day after day. 








A DILAPIDATED rural hang- 
out—a hangover from a WPA fail- 
ure—has been converted into a 
pleasant rural rendezvous through 
the work of the Yanceyville, N. C., 
Rotary Club as the capstone of its 
outstanding record of community 
service. 

Yanceyville is a small, unincor- 
porated county seat which traces 
much of its civic progress to the 
formation of its active Rotary 
Club 20 years ago. While the Club 
takes justifiable pride in its rec- 
ord, it is proudest of its clubhouse, 
lake, and “keeper’s home,” all of 
which are available to the commu- 
nity. They nestle in 13 acres of 
grounds, formerly part of the 
county poor house. 

The WPA once tried to convert 
the area into a recreational center, 
but turned the property back to the 
county. The county lacked funds 
for maintenance and operation, and 
the area became an eyesore. Then 
Rotary stepped in. 





created Yancey ville’s civic center. 





Where the Whole Town Meets 


Service means work—but it 





A standing symbol of 
Community Service in 
Yanceyville is this 
oak-shaded clubhouse 
restored by Rotarians. 






The county commissioners of- 
fered the property to any worth- 
while organization which would 
assume running expenses and the 
care. Individual Rotarians pur- 
chased the property on April 2, 
1945, and donated it to the Yancey- 
ville Rotary Club, in fee simple, 
“as long as water flows and grass 
grows.” Rotarians restored the 
building, which included an en- 
tirely new roof, replaced hundreds 
of broken panes, planted a forest 
of loblolly pines where somebody 
had ruthlessly cut a boundary of 
age-old oaks, and cleaned up the 
badly cluttered surroundings. Inci- 


Yanceyville’s rustic 
retreat is mortgage 
free and serves vil- 
lage asa civic center 
a mile from town. 





















dentally, the rustic ceiling of the 
dining room has been appropri- 
ately adorned with two enormous 
wagon wheels, fitted with electric 
lights, the gift of an individual 
Rotarian. 

The clubhouse is less than a mile 
from the village. It is built of large 
peeled pine logs, with a beautiful 
chimney of native stone, into 
which are masoned interior and 
exterior fireplaces. There is a din- 
ing room which seats 96 comfort- 
ably, a kitchen, a broad stage, and 
a spacious porch, overlooking the 
lake of several acres and a pano- 
rama of wild and entrancing scen- 
ery. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Rotary Club has provided that the 
property and facilities can be used 
at any time by any wholesome or- 
ganizations, such as all civic and 
county government bodies, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, frater- 
nal societies and lodges, schools, 
and churches. It may be Rotary 
owned, but it is, also, a community 
and county enterprise. 
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By GEORGE LINCOLN EMERSON 


The way ke sees it, 


men and corn are a lot alike. 


The Optimistic Farmer 


My FARMER FRIEND was cleaning out his hen 
house when I drove over to see him the other day. A 
blue mood had seized me that morning, and I knew 
that the one sure way to dispell it would be to go see 
this man of good humor and incurable optimism. It 
had worked so many times before. 

Sleeves rolled high, sweat dripping from his smooth- 
shaven chin, my Friend the Farmer was scraping the 
floor with a rusty hoe. Slowing his strokes he looked 
up, grinned, asked how I was doing, and motioned me 
to a seat on a new sack of mash. 

Talking as he worked, my friend was soon into a story 
about a man who had some odd notions about farming. 
One Spring, after preparing an excellent seed bed, he 
drilled a field in oats. The oats sprouted and soon cov- 
ered the black loam with an even green mat. Prom- 
ised to bring a good crop, too. But for some reason the 
farmer was dissatisfied. 

Taking his lively team of bays into the field, he har- 
rowed up the thriving crop of oats. The next day he 
planted the field in corn. When the corn was about six 
inches tall, he changed his mind again. He decided it 
would be more profitable to grow buckwheat. Out came 
the harrow, in went the buckwheat. 

That Fall the farmer discovered he had worked all 
Summery in a vain cause. He [Continued on page 58} 
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[ HREE ostrich plumes with the 


words “Ich Dien’ (I Serve) at 
their base—this is the badge of 
Britain’s Heir Apparent. It speaks 
eloquently of dedicated responsi- 
bility from the moment of birth 

According to British custom, 
only the oldest son of the Sov- 
ereign may be Britain’s Heir Ap- 
parent. Therefore Princess Eliza- 
beth, while Heiress Presumptive, 
could not claim the badge which, 
since the uniting of England and 
Scotland, has belonged to the old- 
est son of the Royal Family 

But the responsibility has 
hers just as surely as if she had 
been a Prince; and as Princess she 
devoted herself to her people as 
wholeheartedly as any of her fore- 
. fathers, 

Her Coronation is the 38th Coro 
nation ceremony to be held at 
Westminster Abbey. The first oc- 
curred 900 years ago, a long period 
in the life of a nation, when Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was crowned 
King on Christmas Day in the 
year 1066. The magnitude of the 
changes that have occurred in the 
lands over which our Sovereign 
reigns is implicit in descriptions 
of the first ceremony. It appears 
that when the Archbishop of York 
put the question in Saxon and 
French to the congregation: “Will 
you have this man to be your 


been 


The Queen and her consort, the for- 
mer Prince Philip of Greece, en 
route to open Parliament, the only 
time the ruler enters the legislature. 


King?” there was such a confused 
shout of affirmation in the differ- 
ent languages that the Norman 
guards outside the church, not un- 
derstanding Saxon and suspecting 
that the King had been attacked, 
charged the crowd, killing many 
of them and setting fire to the 
near-by buildings. The congrega- 
tion rushed out as the smoke per- 
colated into the church, and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was crowned 
in an almost empty building! 

In the long history of this coun- 
try since that time, no British 
Queen has ever naturally and au- 
tomatically succeeded her father 

except Elizabeth II. And none 
has been brought up by her father 
as his successor and Heiress Pre- 
sumptive—except Elizabeth IT. 

Under the wise leadership and 
experienced counsel of her father, 
and her mother too, over so many 
years, Queen Elizabeth II sets out 
well equipped for this great re- 

ponsibility. Her most formative 
years have been spent in training 
for the future when she would 


ervice Js Her Motto 


By CANON V. J. PIKE 


Chaplain General to Britain’s Armed 
Forces, and an Honorary Chaplain to 
Queen Elizabeth 


head the largest family of nations 
in the world, the British Empire 
and Commonwealth. Even as a 
girl she prepared for the time 
when she would be Queen, the 
symbolic link between the differ- 
ent countries and territories with 
their millions of people of all 
classes, colors, and creeds. 

In this position she has by force 
of circumstances a lonely path to 
tread. She stands alone—above 
politics, above party—the Sov- 
ereign and servant of all her peo- 
ples. 

No one is more acutely aware of 
this exacting roéle than the Queen 
herself, and no one who heard or 
read her 21st-birthday broadcast 
from South Africa, or her Christ- 
mas broadcast in 1952 from Send- 
ringham, can fail to be impressed 
by her simple, direct, and sincere 
message 

“I declare before you all,” she 
said in a most moving speech on 
her 21st birthday, “that my whole 
life, whether it be long or short, 
shal! be devoted to your service 


Photos: (below) © London Times 
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In the slender 27-year-old woman who 


on June 2 receives Britain’s crown is 


a tradition of ‘doing for others’ well 


understood by Rotarians—hundreds of 


whom, fresh from Rotary’s Convention 


in Paris, will watch Coronation pomp. 


and the service of our great impe- 
rial family to which we all belong.” 
It was the Princess speaking, al- 
ready greatly loved by her people 
Yet it was also a new personality 
emerging, bringing home to the 
Commonwealth family the fact 
that their Princess was a woman 
who would carry on the highest 
ideals of the Royal Family and de- 
vote herself to her people as self- 
lessly as had her father and grand- 
father. 

At the same time she won the 
confidence and admiration of all 
by her humility and sincerity. “] 
shall not have strength to carry 
out this resolution alone unless 
you join in it with me, as I now 
invite you to do. God help 
me to make good my vow, and 
God bless all of you who are will- 
ing to share in it.” 

Her natural desire to be of serv- 
ice can be simply illustrated by 


two examples in her early life, the 
first of a public and the second of 
a private nature 

During the war, even the King’s 
daughter was required to register 
for national service in one of the 
Women’s Services or in some 
other kind of war work. On the 
eve of her 18th birthday, how- 
ever, it was officially stated that 
she would not be called up as it 
was felt that nothing should inter- 
fere with her training for the 
greater responsibility she would 
one day have as Queen. 

During the following year the 
Princess must have felt inwardly 
restless at such restrictions, and 
it came as a considerable surprise 
to the country when it was an- 


Elizabeth II is more than a 
Queen: she is the living sym- 
bol of the hidden ties uni- 
fying the Commonwealth 


Photo: (right) Karsh from BIS 
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Queen Elizabeth's first duties are to her people—but she also is a mother 
who, like all others, wearies during a family bout with photographers 
The Duke of Edinburgh is a new honorary Rotarian in Edinburgh, Scotland. 





nounced from Buckingham Palace 
that His Majesty the King had 
granted Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth a commission 
in the Auxiliary Territorial Serv- 
ice and that she was on a driver- 
training course at an Army camp 
in the South of England. It was 
also stated that this move had 
been taken at the personal request 
of the Princess. This last state- 
ment shows quite plainly that she 
was not willing to take advantage 
of her position and avoid unpleas- 
ant duties, but that she must give 
herself unstintingly in the service 
of her country like the rest of the 
young women in her age group 
What a change of environment 
from Buckingham Palace, even in 

yartime, to the workshops of a 
drivers’ unit, with its wrenches, 
spark plugs, and grease guns; but 
the Princess fitted into the new 
surroundings quite happily. She 

fas given no preferential treat- 
ment and went through the whole 
course, graduating as a fully quali- 
fied driver. 


Anoruer example of personal 
service was when she was on tour 
in South Africa with her parents 
She was reviewing a parade of 
Girl Guides in Basutoland and no 
ticed some children in a bus a 
little distance away from the pa- 
rade, On making inquiries she was 
told that they were leper children 
She immediately went over and 
spoke to them; and ever since the 
Queen, through the British Em- 
pire Leprosy Relief Association, 
has “adopted” two leper children 
One of them is now completely 
cured, and when the Queen was 
informed of this she immediately 
“adopted” another 

The Queen’s responsibilities as 
seen by her people are in the main 
those of a ceremonial or social 
character—receiving Ambassa 
dors, and Prime Ministers of Com 
monwealth countries, attending a 
great trade fair, holding investi 
tures. Few of us realize her work 
as an executive, at a desk, study 
ing State papers, absorbing back 
ground from experts and from 
wide reading in order to keep 
abreast of world and Common- 
wealth affairs. Mr. Churchill fre- 
quently calls at the Palace to 
discuss the nation’s business, and 
it is understood that the young 
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Queen's grasp of these problems 
and the clarity of her thinking on 
them are a testament to her long 
training and eager application as 
well as to her naturally quick 
mind 

The Queen also has 
ervice to perform. She is wife 
and mother as well as Queen. In 
her hands, and those of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, lies the tremendous 
responsibility of molding the char- 
acter of the Duke of Cornwall, the 
Heir Apparent, our future King. 
And this will be no easy task, for 
it means that because of her royal 
duties she will spend much time 
overseas, with consequent separa- 
tion from her children. This is a 
hard thing for any mother to do, 
but more especially for the Queen, 
who must be always aware that 


another 


her son’s future is already decided 
for him and that he will need only 
the very best built into his char- 
acter to enable him to shoulder 
the great responsibilities which 
will one day pass to him 

The life of a King or Queen is 
one of devotion and consecration. 
The Queen has told us that at her 
Coronation she will dedicate her- 
self anew to the service of her peo- 
ples and asks that we pray that 
he may be given wisdom and 
trength to carry out the solemn 
promises she will make that day 

The Coronation Service is not 
just the blessing of the Queen at 
the commencement of her reign; 
nor is it a special religious service 
adding dignity to a national occa- 
ion. The Queen is “anointed, 
blessed, and consecrated Queen 
over the peoples whom the Lord 
hath given her to rule and govern” 
and the whole sacred ceremony 
with its great dignity and its sym- 
bolic rites leads up to the Holy 
Communion service, when the 
Queen makes her Communion in 
recognition of her dependence up- 
on Him who is the King of Kings 

All the vows and promises she 
makes indicate that hers is a life 
dedicated to the service of God 
and her peoples, and she will be 
consecrated in order that she may 
receive the divine help and 
strength to carry out her dedica- 
tion 

No one could have imagined 
more dramatic circumstances for 
a Queen to succeed to the throne. 
The night of her father’s death 


she was more than 4,000 miles 
away from her home, on a brief 
holiday which she was spending 
at the Royal Lodge, Sagana, which 
her subjects in Kenya had given 
her as a wedding present. The 
sad news of her father’s death was 
broken to her by her husband, the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Her compo- 
sure, her calmness, and her con- 
sideration were remarkable in 
view of the great tragedy which 
had so suddenly come to her. Be- 
fore she left for home she could 
think of the Negro servants who 
had ministered to her and the 
Duke, and presented a signed pho- 
tograph to each one of them. She 
gave to the Provincial Commis- 
sioner, Kenya Central Province, 
who had been responsible for the 
arrangements of that brief holi- 
day, a pair of cuff links engraved 
with the cipher “FE and P.” Dur- 
ing the long flight home she did 
everything in her power to make 
the crew as little conscious as pos- 
sible of her sorrow 


Ir WAS a dark, cold wintry eve- 
ning when she arrived in London, 
and here again she showed he 
thoughtfulness for others by shak- 
ing hands and thanking individ- 
ually the members of the crew 
before she left the airport. As she 
drove to her London house, she 
sensed and acknowledged the feel- 
ings of the crowd as they stood in 
silent sympathy for the loss of 
their King and the father she 
loved. The following day she made 
her first speech as Queen and no 
words could better describe her 
desires and her intentions to serve 
than did her own: 

“My heart is too full for me to 
say more to you today than that 
I shall always work as my father 
did throughout his reign, to up- 
hold constitutional government, 
and to advance the happiness and 
prosperity of my peoples, spread 
as they are all the world over. 

“T know that in my resolve to 
follow his shining example of serv- 
ice and devotion I shall be in- 
spired by the loyalty and affection 
of those whose Queen I have been 
called to be, and by the counsel 
of their elected parliaments. 

“I pray that God will help me 
to discharge worthily this heavy 
task that has been laid upon me 
so early in my life.” 
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SOUTH 


\ AY back in the northwestern 


where oak- 


mountains rise 


California coast range, 
and _fir-forested 
the redwood timberline, a 

itor was trout fishing on 
ttle Van Duzen River. He 
everal plump seven-inchers 
creel when he cast a salmon 
into a riffle and lei it carry 


deep into a pool 


above 


Suddenly his rod bent almost 
ible. The reel shrieked, and 
angler clamped onto it as a 

ided titan burst out of the 
For an instant the line 

to twang. Then 
‘k and curled in 


snap!— 
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You’ve hooked a FISH when a 


FORK 


steelhead slams your spinner. 


By CHET SCHWARZKOPF 


kinks at his feet. The man ap- 
peared stunned 

“Did you see that?” he gasped. 
He fumbled at his askew glasses 
“What was it?” 

“Aw, that was one of those big 
hairy-chested trout,” said moun- 
taineer Bill Cobb. ‘Lots of ’em in 
the pools along here. A fellow 
will hook one now and then by 
mistake.”” There could have been 
a twinkle in his eye 

“Mistake?” cried the neophite 
“Why, this stream is hardly more 
than a brook. I never dreamed—”’ 

He was right. The Little Van 
Duzen, known to maps as the 


Rotarian, Eureka, Calif. 


South Fork, Van Duzen River, is 
hardly more than a brook most of 
the year. Look at its scant 15-foot 
width and calf-deep riffles in early 
June and you’d say the man who 
caught a ten-pound rainbow trout 
here is a liar—even if you saw the 
trout 

Look though—at the 
rugged background, at the chill 
blue pools set amid automobile 
sized rocks—and it dawns upon 
you that here is a natural: a fish- 
erman’s Eldorado 

Take this pool where our trout- 
ing gentleman got such a shock 
It is less [Continued on page 54] 


again 
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What Do Workers 
Really Want? 


Ti and a half years ago a 
40-year-old clergyman in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, received an 
unconventional “call.” It came 
not from a church but an industry. 

“Come and join our staff as a 
kind of chaplain,” proposed John 
C. Whitaker, president, now chair- 
man, of the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company and a Rotarian in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
“You'll have an office here and 
your job will be not to preach but 
to give personal counsel to those 
of our 12,000-odd employees who 
ask for it.” 

The Reverend Clifford H 
admits he was one_ surprised 
Methodist parson. So far as he 
knew, no factory ever had put a 
pastor on its pay roll in such a 
role. But John Wesley had car- 
ried religion to the quarries and 
collieries of 18th Century Eng: 
land. Why shouldn’t he also go 
to the people in the industrial 
highways and byways of his day? 

To Clifford Peace, preaching 
had always seemed a bit like 
shooting into a covey. Though 
reasonably successful at it, he 
preferred the man-to-man method 
he had found most effective as an 
Air Force chaplain at a hospital 
in Texas and at a reinforcement 
depot in England. So it really 
wasn’t hard for him to say “Yes” 
to this invitation to join an ex- 
periment in “religion with its 
sleeves rolled up.” 

He was to start 
left off. Reynolds employees had 
a short work week, vacations with 
pay, and a liberal pension and 
insurance program, They could 
go to any of the 700 foremen or 
supervisors trained to give coun- 
sel on job-related problems or to 
the personnel-department staff 
Doctors and nurses stood ready to 
aid on health matters and coun 
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ow 


Peace 


where others 


sellors in other fields were avail- 
able for the asking. But all this 
elaborate program of employee 
welfare omitted something which 
Mr. Whitaker, a devout Episco- 
palian, and the late James A. 
Gray, a Methodist leader and 
chairman of Reynolds’ board, felt 
to be important. 

Here’s the way they put it in a 
“notice” posted on bulletin boards 
throughout the plant: 

“All people at some time in 
their lives become discouraged or 
confused. Perhaps they are wor- 
ried about sick members of their 
families. Maybe there is misun- 
derstanding between them and 
their families or friends. Maybe 
their feelings have been deeply 
hurt or they are terribly ashamed 
of something they have done. Or 
maybe they have trouble making 
up their minds about what they 
should do to solve some other 
problem in their lives. 

“When people have these prob- 
lems, they often need someone to 
talk to—a person they can trust 
and whose advice they can re- 
spect. And sometimes they would 
rather not talk about these things 
to members of their families or to 
their friends. That is what Mr. 
Peace will be here for—to listen 
and to help if he can.” 

First thing for “The Preacher” 

the name everyone soon gave 
him—was to get acquainted. He 
spent six hours a day for his first 
eight months in the maze of fac- 
tories, shops, warehouses, and of- 
fices, going from machine to ma- 
chine and desk to desk just meet- 
ing people and taking the meas- 
ure of his new job. 

“I’m sure licked,” one spindly, 
watery-eyed young man told The 
Preacher as he stopped with him 
a moment. “I’m about to lose my 
job because I get drunk every 
night—and now my girl won't see 
me any more.” 
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In a large tobacco firm 


there’s a plant chaplain 


who can answer that one. 


By LELAND D. CASE 


futhor; Rotarian, Tucson. 


A gray-haired typist hurriedly 
dug into a drawer for her hand- 
kerchief—and just in time. “I 
know I’m not doing my work 
well,” she confided, “but it’s be- 
cause of my only boy in Korea. 
I’m sick—just sick with worry.” 

At a drinking fountain a sad- 
faced machine operator plucked 
his sleeve. “Mr. Preacher,” he 
said, “I got a mighty hard situa- 
tion at my house. My daddy— 
he’s 80—is down with a busted 
hip—and—my wife has run off.” 

That’s a sampling of the woes 
poured into The Preacher's ear as 
he methodically made his way, 
shaking hands and 
always chatting a moment. To 
each who spoke of trouble he 
could express confidence that God 
could help—and chat 
back in his office. 

There he learned to be a sort of 
emotional lightning rod. He lis- 
tened intently and sympatheti- 
cally, alert for clues to the basic 
cause of the trouble. Occasionally 
by a question he could, for ex- 
ample, help the woman whose 
husband was unfaithful to under- 


occasionally 


suggest a 
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stand why. Clifford Peace believes 
the adage “Once a problem is un- 
derstood it is already half solved.” 

It was proved in the case of 
the young alcoholic already men- 
tioned. His drinking was compul- 
sive, but it took some time for 
him to talk himself into an admis- 
sion that he was an alcoholic. The 
He readily wel- 
comed the opportunity to attend 
a meeting of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous—and he was on his way 
up 

Big Jack offered a different 
problem. He came into The 
Preacher's office and sat like a 
stone, his eyes bloodshot from 
nights. Suddenly he 
clenched his fist and struck for- 
ward as if hitting someone. 

“Know what I’m doing, 
Preacher?” he cracked, a grim 
white line settling around his 
mouth. “I’m hitting at God. If 
He were a man, I’d punch Him in 
the nose—just like that.” He 
swung viciously again. “That's 
for Him because He took my son 
Jackie.” 

Mr. Peace was puzzled for a 
moment, then remembered. Big 


rest was easy 


sleepless 


* For a description of Alcoholics Anon- 
me and its method of operation, see 
iicoholic Who Quit Drinking, Tue 

for September, 1946 


Jt NE, 1953 


Illustration by 
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Jack’s boy had been crushed to a 
painful death by a truck a few 
days before. 

“Would you care to tell me how 
it happened?” he asked. 

Big Jack would—and did in 
great spasms of bitter words. 
When he left, he seemed less 
tense, so The Preacher was not 
surprised when he accepted an 
invitation to drop in again. 

Several times he returned, and 
gradually Mr. Peace learned the 
formula of the poison in his heart. 
Big Jack had a deep but unac- 
knowledged sense of guilt. He had 
been an unfair husband and a 
neglectful father. His rudderless 
unconscious mind had led him 
to feel that a vengeful and bully- 
ing God—siding with his sharp- 
tongued wife—had tried to pun- 
ish him by killing his boy. 

His resentment and guilt were 
the corrosive destroying Big Jack. 
It could be purged from his per- 
sonality, Mr. Peace realized, only 
by that self-generated emotion 
known to theologians as repent- 
ance. He talked of this, but did 
not press the point. Then one day 
Big Jack came in smiling. 

“I’m ready now, Preacher,” he 
said, “ready to shake hands with 
God.” 


Peace of mind came when he 
knelt in the tiny chapel next to 
The Preacher's office and asked 
God to forgive the past and to 
lead him in the future. Now Big 
Jack, like many others, has the 
habit of spending a few quiet 
minutes in this little Gothic sanc- 
tuary, where sunshine lights the 
stained-glass window depicting 
Christ in prayer. 

“It’s the powerhouse of our 
company,” Jack says. 

Attractive Mrs. L. would agree 
now—but Mr. Peace will never 
forget that first day she appeared 
in his doorway. 

“My husband left last Friday 
on a fishing trip,” she exploded in 
near-hysteria. ‘Then he sent word 
he won’t come back. I know it’s 
because of another woman and |! 
know who she is.” 

She berated the other woman 
and her husband in a torrent of 
words. Finally her intelligence 
took control. 

“IT have my faults too, I know,” 
she said, her voice breaking—as 
Mr. Peace pushed an ever-ready 
box of tissue toward her. “I do 
fly off the handle sometimes and 
I nag some—but we have two 
little boys. I want to make our 
marriage a success for their sake.” 

As she left, Mr. Peace led her 
by the side door opening to the 
chapel. “Would you like to go in 
and sit down for a while?” he sug- 
gested. 

She did, and when she emerged 
there was calm in her face and 
the knuckles of her fingers were no 
longer white. She had been think- 
ing, she said. So had The Preach 
er. He felt that probably her 
husband still loved his family, but 
any hasty action on her part 
would but drive him into self- 
justification and further from 
their home. He told her so and 
she nodded slowly. 

“But it may take weeks or 
months for him to realize what he 
has done—and to come _ back,” 
Mr. Peace warned. “Meanwhile, 
prayer is the best weapon we 
have. Let’s make the most of it 

She agreed. As the prayer cam 
paign persisted, a change came 
over the woman. On her visits to 
the little office she no longer de- 
nounced her husband or the other 
woman. She became more consid 
erate of others. Then one evening 
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three months later, just as Mr 
Peace was leaving to take dinner 
at home with his wife and three 
daughters, he glanced up from his 
desk. There in the doorway, arm 
in arm, were Mr. and Mrs. L., 
beaming. 

“We thought you should be the 
first to know,” he said. “We’re 
back together—happier than ever 
We want to begin our marriage 
again on a new basis.” 

“Yes,” she chimed in, “and 
could you perform some sort of a 
remarriage ceremony for us 
right here in this chapel?” 

Not all counselling ends so hap- 
pily. Failures can be as big as 
successes, Solomon himself would 
be baffled by some of the prob- 
lems brought to the pastor-coun- 
sellor. He’s learning his way slow- 
ly, he says, but every success is 
a clear gain. Many interviews are 
simple, ending in a suggestion for 
the person to see the personnel 
man or a legal advisor or a doctor 
or the pastor in the church of his 
choice. Most ‘‘cases,”” however, go 
into three to five sessions spread 
through several weeks. A _ few 
have run twice that. All are on 
company time, of course, with no 
restrictions and, so far as manage 


ment knows, the privilege has 
never been abused 


An interesting by-product of 
this work with individuals has 
been spontaneously organized 
prayer and song groups. There 
are at least 20 of them. One group 
of 250 Negroes gathers before 
work at 7 A.M. in a cafeteria, and 
how they can sing Leaning on the 
Everlasting Arms or I’m on My 
Way to Canaan Land! A roar of 
“Amen!” followed a prayer made 
by a brawny warehouse worker 
It ended with “Lord, when you go 
walkin’ this mornin’—come by 
here! 

“Those words welling from that 
man’s heart express, I believe, a 
deep longing of workers every- 
where but slightly sensed by man- 
agement,” says Mr. Peace. His 
belief is confirmed by a survey of 
3,000 retail employees and several 
hundred executives, made in 1946 
by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, on what the workers 
really want Here is the sum- 
mary 
What Sune? r 
Say They Want Think They Want 
t Credit for work they are doing. .7th 

Interesting work to do id 
Fair pay and salary increases Ist 
Understanding and appreciation. 5th 
Counsel on personal problem Sth 
Promotion on merit ‘se ith 
Good physical working conditions 6th 
Job security . ° 2d 
Note that the bosses put mate- 
rial things—fair pay and job se- 
curity—at the top of their list. 


What Employees 
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Employees put mate- 
rial things at the bot- 
tom of the list of job 
requirements, Mr. 
Peace found as a re- 
sult of interviews like 
this one. This was 
exactly the reverse 
of what management 
thought was the case. 


Not so the workers. Their scale 
of values reveals the God-given 
instinct of human beings to crave 
treatment not as people but as 
persons, not as statistics but as 
individuals each striving to work 
out a pattern for self-expression 
and happiness. 

Mr. Peace’s records complement 
that study. Here is a breakdown 
of problems on which workers 
have sought his counsel: 

Marital 
Personality 
Miscellaneous 
Family 
Alcoholism 
Grief 

Job related 
Premarital 
Illness 


Financial ‘ ee 
Psychotic ean 


This is fresh testimony that 
“Man does not live by _ bread 
alone.” And it corroborates con- 
clusions of Dr. Carl G. Jung, the 
wise old Swiss psychologist whose 
experiments and insight helped 
shape modern psychology. 

“Among all my patients in the 
second half of life—that is to say, 
over 35,” he declared, “there has 


not been one whose problem in 
the last resort was not that of 
finding a religious outlook on life 
It is safe to say that every one of 
them fell ill because he had lost 
that which the living religions of 
every age have given their fol- 
lowers, and none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain 
his religious outlook.” 

Such words have special appli- 
cation to industry, harassed by 
absenteeism, slow-downs, strikes, 
and other human factors that re- 
tard production. But to utilize re- 
ligion merely as a shrewd indus- 
trial-relations technique, warns 
Mr. Peace, is to assure in advance 
the failure of projects so con 
ceived. Sincerity is the essence 
of effective religious effort 

Here’s the way Mr. Whitaker 
charts the method and the pur 
pose of the experiment in “prac- 
tical religion’”’ he has sponsored: 

“The worst thing you can do to 
a worried or heartsick person is 
to leave him alone. There are 
times when people need to be 
guided into right relations not 
only with themselves and other 
people but with God. It is our 
hope that through applied religion 
we may help every man and 
woman in the company not only 
to make a living but to make a 
life.” 
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A Man Who Remembers... 
ELEPHANTS 


He didn’t forget lovable Daisy, 
but she soon forgot about him. 
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Hawewiane are fun ... and about the only 
reason most families don’t have one is that they are 
a little large for most back yards—and they aren’t 
available at a dollar down and a dollar a month.” 

This is a broad assertion—but back of it is the 
full authority of a man who just completed two terms 
as Mayor of South Houston, Texas. He is Rotarian 
George W. Christy, who as Mayor was an expert on 
rutty streets, pure water, zoning squabbles, and a 
thousand other aspects of community government. 
He is also an expert on another big—in fact, very 
big—subject: elephants. 

For, as you may have guessed, George Christy is 
the former owner of the Christy Circus which for 
three decades hoisted its Big Top in towns all over 
North America. And how he remembers elephants! 
Better than they remember him, in fact! 

Take that day back in ’26 when he first saw Big 
Alice. This famed old pachyderm was up for sale 
that morning and even though she had just wrecked 
a barn and bargec through a brick wall, Rotarian 
Christy bought her. Alice straightway proved her- 
self afraid of dogs, camels, and noises, and she 
wouldn’t wear a blanket for the parades. So, off she 


Rotarian Christy 
during his circus 
days does some plow- 
ing with Big Alice. 


was shipped to the circus’ Winter quarters near 
Beaumont, Texas, for training. She was surrounded 
by dogs and camels until she not only tolerated 
them, but became especially fond of a Great Dane 
that had become her companion. 

It was in Hartford, Connecticut, Circus Man Chris- 
ty recalls, that Big Alice showed her deep affection 
for that dog. During a parade, Alice and the Great 
Dane were marching along together when suddenly 
a stray mongrel broke from the sidelines and began 
barking at the circus dog. To protect her canine 
pal, Alice stampeded from the parade in pursuit of 
the annoying mongrel. The hound—lucky dog!— 
escaped. 

Another time Rotarian Christy had to deal with a 
tipsy pachyderm that threw the circus off schedule 
for hours. It happened one night just as the troupe 
was about to leave Lorain, Ohio. As the animals 
were being put aboard the train, one of the elephants 
developed a chill. As the ponderous mammals can 

endure little sickness, Rotarian 
Christy slapped mustard packs on 
the four big legs and then went 
searching for whisky—this being 
the second requisite in the stand- 
ard cure for elephant chills. These 
were Prohibition days and the cir- 
cus had to appeal to the local 
sheriff, who helpfully provided a 
gallon of pure alcohol that went 
into a mixture of warm water, 
sugar, and quinine. This the sick 
animal eagerly snorted down, 
Quickly the chill left the elephant 
—and almost as quickly on came 
a highly intoxicated condition. Be- 
cause of the danger in trying to 
put a weaving, inebriate elephant 
aboard the circus train, Rotarian 
Christy and his trainers walked 











The Koala-Bared 


Tue dainty little koala bears en- 
joying their tea party on this 
month’s cover are, according to the 
Australians who supplied the pic- 
ture, real live animals, not toys. 

Besides not being toys, they also 
are not bears. They are a mar- 
supial distantly related to the 
American opossum and cousins to 
the kangaroo. In addition the 
koala is a cute (there isn’t any 
other word) example of what 
biological isolation has done in 
Australia. 

In remote ages, much as were 
North and South America, Austra- 
lia was connected by a land bridge 
with the Asiatic mainland. Like 
the Isthmus of Panama, that bridge 
sank beneath the waves to leave 
the southern continent cut off from 
the biological replenishment and 
stimulation of the northern source 
of life. 

In consequence existing life 
adapted itself to its existing en- 
vironment; in fact, it specialized 
and overspecialized. There were 
only a few predators, and they 
were on the mild side; and there 
was no influx of new forms to dis- 

lace the old. Forms extinct a 

ong time elsewhere thus continued 
to exist in both South America and 
Australia. 

In South America, of course, the 
Panamanian bridge was eventually 
reéstablished and competition re- 
sumed and intensified. In Australia 
this never happened until the white 
man took a hand in matters. The 
example of the rabbit is a fine case 
in point, where, lacking the natural 
controls of indigenous predators, 
it multiplied out of all reason. 

In this backwash, ancient forms 
survived in a sort of living mu- 
seum. The duckbilled platypus, 
which must have been a stage of 
mammalian evolution, is a mammal 
in that it is warm blooded and 
suckles its young. But it hatches 
them from eggs, and the male has 
poison apparatus for fighting, both 
reptilian characteristics, 

Marsupials are similar survivals. 
They bring forth their diminutive 
young, which may be as much as 
a half inch long in the case of 
kangaroos, alive but unfinished. 
They promptly crawl into the ma- 
ternal pouch to finish developing 
into viable individuals. 

One of these Australian mar- 
supial forms attained the size of a 
hippopotamus, which must have 

osed some transportation prob- 
ems for mamma. It’s now known 
only in fossil forms. 

The koala is a good example of 
another effect of biological isola- 
tion—overspecialization. Its diet 
is so overspecialized that it will 
eat only the leaves of about half a 
dozen species of the eucalyptus 
tree. Since there are some 365 
specimens of eucalypti, this indi- 
cates how koalas have limited 
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themselves by their specialization. 
That is why they exist nowhere 
else in the world, although a pair 
was successfully transferred to the 
San Diego Zoo, where the koala 
eucalyptus is grown successfully. 

These leaves are not particularly 
nutritious, so the koala must spend 
most of its nightly waking time 
eating. It has a functioning ap- 
pendix seven feet long which is 
used as a storehouse. Imagine 
seven feet of appendicitis! 

Never drinking water, the koala 
gets all its moisture from the 
leaves. It produces only one off- 
spring annually, again something 
of a survival problem when a real- 
ly good predator like man begins 
hunting it. In one year (1889) the 
white man bagged 300,000 of the 
little beasts for food and fur, but 
the effects of this slaughter and 
the low koala birth rate led 
straight toward extinction. Con- 
sequently, rigid protective laws 
were passed and enforced with the 
result that the little fellows are 
now making a comeback. 

Despite his winning appearance 
—and, naturally, he has the hearts 
of Australia’s 7 million people, 
who include 8,000 Rotarians— 
the koala really isn’t a very lov- 
able animal. (Incidentally, the Ro- 
tary Club of Quirindi, Australia, 
presented a life-size replica of one 
of the little fellows to S. Kendrick 
Guernsey, Past President of Ro- 
tary International. Another Past 
President, Angus S. Mitchell, him- 
self an Australian, once brought 
with him to Chicago a stuffed koala 
—a gift to Mrs. Paul P. Harris, 
wife of Rotary’s Founder, from 
the Rotary Club of Footscray.) 
Australians say the koala quarrels 
and fights with his neighbors on 
the least provocation, grunting his 
displeasure in a coarse, ugly voice 
that rises to a wailing sob when 
he’s injured. 

He’s not very graceful, moving 
in a sort of jerky, stop-and-go gait, 
although surprisingly speedy. He’s 
arboreal in habit and nocturnal by 
preference —and he’s not very 
bright. His only defense is to 
scuttle out on the thinnest branch 
he can find and hope that his hunt- 
ers can’t reach him. The hunters, 
if they’re men, either chop down 
the tree or potshot him as he pre- 
sents his good target silhouette. 

All in all, he’s a peculiar beastie. 








the big beast into sobriety. This 
took hours, threw schedules off. 
but saved a valuable piece of prop- 
erty. No, the elephant did not 
turn pink. 

How much is there to the belief 
that an elephant never forgets? 
Rotarian Christy thinks it’s true in 
this sense: an elephant will long 
remember an unhappy event, but 
not an ordinarily pleasant one. He 
cites Big Alice again and the time 
the circus was appearing in St. 
Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 

It was in that city that the fa- 
mous circus elephant Jumbo was 
killed by a locomotive he had 
charged in fright. Big Alice was 
alongside Jumbo at the time, and 
30 years later when the circus 
returned to St. Thomas and un- 
loaded at the site of the tragedy, 
Big Alice remembered it and al- 
most stampeded. 

Then there was Daisy, the ele- 
phant that didn’t remember. She 
had been Rotarian Christy’s pet, 
and often he would put an apple 
in his pocket and visit her in the 
elephant barn. It was a routine 
that Daisy liked, and she never 
failed to hunt for the apple with 
her trunk. Not long ago Rotarian 
Christy had a chance to test 
Daisy’s memory. He saw her at 
a circus in Houston, put an apple 
in his pocket, and went through 
the old routine. In Daisy’s eyes 
there was no recognition and her 
trunk did no searching at all. 

Since the end of his circus days 
this Texas Rotarian has worked to 
beautify South Houston, and one 
year he planted 100 palm trees on 
the main street. For years he and 
Mrs. Christy have given a Christ- 
mas party for children and food 
to needy families. As Mayor of 
South Houston, he worked most 
vigorously for better streets, wa- 
ter, and sewage disposal, and for 
a new park he got citizens to do- 
nate much material and labor. 

When the Rotary Club of South 
Houston was formed in 1950, he 
became its charter President. 
The Club was still brand new 
when he led it in a drive to build 
a lighted baseball diamond. De- 
spite his busy schedule, he likes 
to take a little time now and then 
to remember his circus elephants, 
even though one didn’t do very 
well at remembering him. 

—-RICHARD E. HICKMAN 
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ROTARIANS i the NEWS 


Wide variance of service marks 


the work of these men in trade 


association and Government. 


F. Bernstein, a member of 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa Rotary Club, 
has been appointed Minister 
of Trade and Industry in 


the Government of Israel. 


Harry W. Arnold, of Colum- 
bus, president of the Ohio 
Transit Company, has been 
named president of Amer- 
ican Transit Association 


David Stern, of Boston, 
Mass., is guiding the work 
of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. The annual meet- 
ing chose him as president, 


The American Institute of 
Funeral Directors has ele- 
vated Jack J. Combs, of the 
Miami Rotary Club, to serve 
as its president for this year. 


tooley-Myron 
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Charles R. Sligh, Jr., of Hol- 
land, Mich., is the youngest 
president the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers 
has had in the last 30 years 


The National Wholesale 
Druggists Association has 
elected George W. Kauff- 
man, of Columbus, Ohio, as 
president for the year 1953 


Charles L. Clements, of Mi- 
ami Beach, became the first 
Floridian to head the U. S. 
Savings and Loan League 
when he took presidency. 


James T. Case, of Chicago, 
Il., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fifth Inter- 
American Congress of Ra- 
diology, scheduled for 1955. 


Louis Ratzesberger, Jr., of 
Hoopeston, Ill., is the new 
president of tke National 
Canners Association, head- 
quartering in Washington 





LICENSE THE PUBLIC 
Yes 


says Edward L. Bernays 


Rin very new profession of 


counsel on public relations has, in 
30 years, grown to great impor- 
tance in our modern society. The 
increasing complexity of our so- 
ciety, the necessity for better 
understanding and adjustment 
among its many sectors, will de 
mand a powerful expansion of this 
vocation. Many great businesses, 





Edward L. Bernays 
is one of his na- 
tion’s best-known 
public relations 
counsellors. A Neu 
Yorker, his work is 
national in its scope 
and has covered 
companies as well 
as organizations. He 
has written several 
books in his field 
and has gained wide recognition as an au 
thority. He has lectured at various uni- 
versities, including New York “U" and 
the University of Hawaii. He found time 
to serve the Government, both in World 
War I and on various official and unof- 
ficial bodies— including President Hoover's 
Emergency Unemployment Commission 


Bernays 





Government bureaus, institutions, 
and individuals use counsel on 
public relations and the theories 
and practices of the profession to 
improve their relatiouship with 
the publics on which they are de 
pendent. 

The rise of the profession, which 
advises these groups and individ 
uals, presents challenging prob 
lems to our society. For the 
growth of the field has given in- 
creasing power to the practitioner. 
The use of power brings with it 
possible abuses of power. Society 
must pay serious attention to this 
new field. We must consider the 
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advisability of establishing suffi- 
cient control to make sure that it 
will serve the public interest, as 
we have done in the case of other 
professions 

The registration and licensing of 
practitioners in professions is the 
most effective method by which 
the State exerts control. Many 
professions have been so licensed 
by the State—medicine, law, ac- 
counting, engineering, nursing, 
among others They have been li- 
censed to ensure that they will 
serve the public interest. 

Physicians were licensed im 
England in 1858 with the passage 
of the Medical Act, which set up 
the General Medical Council of 
Medical Education and Registra- 
tion. Only those individuals were 
listed in the Medical Register who 
held a diploma or license after 
examination. In the U.S.A. the 
States adopted regulations for li- 
censes to practice, mainly in the 
period 1890-1800 

Lawyers must qualify by a 
course of education, by 
examinations, or by clerkship in a 
law office before they are permit- 
ted to practice. 
tions are fixed by court order or 
statute to protect the public inter- 
est, and licenses are revoked un- 
der certain conditions. And this is 
true of other professions fraught 
with the public interest. 

But in public relations today, 
anyone may become a counsel on 
public relations and practice with- 
out training, examination, or ex- 
pectation of accepting any social 
responsibility. He can continue to 
practice to the betterment or det- 
riment of society and the profes- 
sion as long as he does not break 


any laws 


passing 


These qualifica- 


This month’s debate may be of 
greatest interest in the United 
States, where the public relations 
profession has become .a recog- 
nized adjunct of modern busi- 
ness. But the principle that is 
at issue—whether Government 
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This lack of control does not 
hold in other professions. There, 
minimum skill, training, and char- 
acter are validated by State super- 
vision. And yet the possibility of 
damaging society is potential in 
the malpractice of this profession. 

There is, of course, a reason for 
these present-day conditions. Pub- 
lic relations counsel is a compara- 
tively new profession. It is only 
some 30 years old. It was initiated 
as a result of changes in American 
ideology and technical conditions 
during the latter part of the 19th 
Century and the early part of the 
20th. It might be well to examine 
these conditions to aid in under- 
standing the present situation 

From the earliest times, in most 
cultures, members of society have 
recognized some form of responsi- 
bility to other members of society 
The French Revolution and the 
American Revolution gave new 
impetus to a recognition of social 
responsibility 


ly THE early United States, so- 
cial responsibility between groups 
arose only slowly. We were an 
agricultural nation and lived self- 
contained lives on farms or plan- 
tations Even urban living was 
self-contained by today’s stand- 
ards. But the 1830s and 1840s 
introduced the Machine Age, in- 
creased industrialization, speciali- 
zation, transportation, and com- 
munication. These gave impetus 
to the movement toward responsi- 
bility during and after the Civil 
War. 

Social responsibility lagged, 
however. In the period of Ameri- 
ca’s great expansion between 1865 
and 1900, owners of large unit in- 
dustrial [Continued on page 49} 
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RELATIONS COUNSELLOR? 


should regulate private enter- 
prise—is one arising frequently 
in many places and in many 
forms; it is a matter calling for 
serious thinking by business and 
professional men in all phases. 


The Editors. 


OF-THE-MONTH 


T 

HIS is the Age of the Expert. 
Specialization is now so character- 
istic of our civilization that some- 
body’s wisecrack about it has be- 
come a modern adage: “An expert 
is an ordinary man away from 
home giving advice 

Well, public relations counsel- 
lors are experts who give advice. 
Being so, they should be licensed, 
we are now told, as are doctors 
and lawyers and barbers and real- 
estate men and other professional 
people who serve the public. The 
logic is simple and plausible. But 
before accepting it, I suggest we 
probe a few pertinent questions. 

First away, just what is public 
relations? Then, what is a public 
relations counsellor? 

Ask and you will receive many 
answers. I have talked with cor- 
poration executives who spend 
handsomely on public relations 
programs yet are foggy about it 
all. Most of them have grasped, 
however, the fact that public re- 
lations seeks to influence the 
thinking of others. That being a 
basic concept, it might be added 
that the first public relations acts 
took place in the Garden of Eden 
when Eve gave Adam the apple 
and then donned a fig leaf—for 
those are the first acts on record 
when any person committed a spe- 
cific deed for the purpose of in- 
fiuencing the thinking of another. 

One reason for fuzzy thinking 
about modern public relations is 
that it was preceded by press 
agentry—a vocation given color 
by the flamboyant exhibitionism 
of one Phineas T. Barnum. He be- 
lieved “A fool is born every min- 
ute” and publicized his sideshows 
on that assumption. ‘‘Anything to 
get attention” was the motto of 
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the old-time press agent. The uiti- 
mate was reached by William Hale 
(“Big Bill”) Thompson, one-time 
Mayor of Chicago, who frankly 
declared, “I don’t care what they 
say about me—as long as I’m in 
the headlines!” 

If you think his tribe is extinct, 
ponder upon flagpole sitters, col- 
legians who swallow live goldfish, 
the prodigious output of ‘“cheese- 
cake” photos from every sandy 
beach in the nation, and the ava- 
lanche of mimeographed releases 
from governmental offices that 
newspapermen so routinely file in 
their wastebaskets. Millions are 
spent each year just to catch the 
public eye and ear. 

In 1966, however, came a reac- 
tion to the anything-to-get-pub- 
licity concept, and from it dates 
the rise of the profession of pub- 
lic relations counselling. The late 
Ivy Lee, now known as “the fa- 
ther of public relations,” voiced it 
in this declaration: 

“In brief, our plan is frankly 
and openly, on behalf of concerns 
and public institutions, to supply 
the press and the public of the 
United States prompt and accurate 
information concerning subjects 
which are of value and interest to 
the public to know about.” 

His purpose was to get publicity 
—but Lee nailed down the idea it 
should be truthful and of value to 
the public. Though press agents, 
who now prefer to be known as 
publicity men, don’t always live 
up to it, they have been influenced 
by that concept. But their chief 
concern is getting free space in 
the press or free time on radio and 
television for their client or his 
product. 

Public relations evolved from 


O 
says Joseph W. Hicks 


press agentry about as modern 
surgery came from a _ profitable 
sideline of medieval barbers known 
as bloodletting. Publicity is now 
but one of many tools used by 
public relations counsellors. And 
all publicity men are not public 
relations counsellors. That distine- 
tion is subtle yet vital. Perhaps I 
clarify it a bit by this definition I 
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Joseph W. Hicks is 
a newspaperman 
who shifted to pub- 
lic relations coun- 
selling and who 
achieved notable 
success. His work 
has included a 
broad cross-section 
of American indus- 
trial lines. He heads 
his own public re- 
lations and industrial relations service. 
He has lectured at Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Medill School of Journalism, a pio- 
neer in its field, and has published several 
books. He served in the artillery in World 
War 1, and is a past commander of his 
American Legion Post. He also composed 
the song of hisalma mater, Cheer Oklahoma. 


Hicks 





once heard: “Public relations is 
the letter you don’t write when 
you're mad: it’s the nice letter 
you write to the son-of-a-gun the 
next day, after you’ve regained 
your sense of humor.” 

That's a neat whimsy, but not a 
working definition. I was in the 
business 20 years and always 
searching for one before I got it. 
One day when my guards were 
down as I was gloating a bit 
smugly over a note from a pleased 
client, I found it. And here it is, 
as neat a statement of what pub- 
lic relations is as is possible to 
construct [Continued on page 50] 
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Wirar are the chances this 


year for your being robbed? What 
are the chances this year for a 
burglar to break into a house in 
your neighborhood? Well, if you 
‘an believe the people who know, 
the chances are better than ever! 

Yes, crime is on the increase, 
and its threat to you and yours is 
greater than it has ever been. It’s 
time to worry—and worry con- 
structively. We can shrug off our 
concern only when we are con- 
vinced that our police forces are 
doing the best possible job 

Want some solid facts? Then 
look at 1951’s national crime 
figures in the U.S.A. gathered by 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Three hundred seventy-six 
cities, representing less than one- 
half of the country’s population, 
reported 831,288 arrests. This set 
an all-time record. So did theft 
of property valued at 150 million 
dollars. Crime prevention, in the 
opinion of Bruce Smith, police 
consultant to the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration in New York 
City and top authority in his field, 
has become a major concern of 
every citizen. 

“The worst thing that 
happen to the criminal classes,” 
says Smith, “is for the better 
classes to worry more about the 
caliber of their local police de 
partments.” 

Smith and his fellow experts 
are glad to suggest some right 
jobs for the right people to do 

One “right job,” desperately 
needed in many communities, is 
creation of a better public under 
standing of the kind of men now 
on police forces “Flatfoot,” 
“hunk-head,” “dumb cop’’—when 
the citizen uses these 
ments, he may smile But he 
does not intend them as expres 
sions of admiration. 

“An unfair and unthinking pic- 
ture,” says Elijah Adlow, a Bos- 
ton municipal jurist, who during 
a long public service has found 
the majority of police officers hon- 
est and capable. 

The myth of the dimwitted po- 
liceman, Adlow points out, has 
been created by writers of paper- 
bound whodunits, movies, and 
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endear 


HELP Your POLICE! 


Give your force professional standing 


if you want to slash the crime rates. 


radio and television dramas. This 
fictional presentation is respons- 
ible for such misconceptions as 
those surrounding that dramatic 
police institution, the morning 
line-up 

Daily at 8:30 A.M. detectives 
and others on a large police force 
assemble in a facing a 
brightly lighted stage, bare ex- 
cept for a vertical white board on 
which feet and inches are strong- 
ly marked in black. Near the cen- 
ter of the auditorium a police cap- 
tain occupies a brass-railed ros- 


room 


trum, some papers on a lectern 
before him. He calls out the 
name of each suspected murder- 
er, thief, pickpocket, or other un- 
avory character brought in dur- 
ing the preceding 24 hours 

Lillie Smith,” he 


Bring on 
calls 

\ haughty, middle-aged woman 
teps onto the brilliant stage 

“IT see you’re back with us 
again, Lillie,” says the captain. 

‘IT am,” says Lillie. “So what!” 

“How long were you in City 
Prison?” 

“Three months, 
What's it to you?” 

“How did you like it there, Lil- 
lie?” 

“IT would have preferred the 
Waldorf-Astoria!” 

The way many crime stories 
present this would 
think the police took 
pleasure in tormenting the people 
they pick up. Asa matter of fact, 
the.taunts are a technique. The 
idea is to make the criminal 
laugh, cry, look sad or angry or 
offended. A face in repose is one 
thing. A face in action may look 
quite different. The line-up pro- 


Flatfoot. 


scene you 
sadistic 


By MILTON LOMASK 


cedure is designed to familiarize 
members of the force with how 
known criminals look under a va- 
riety of circumstances. 

The myth of the essentially 
“crooked” policeman is abetted 
by what Judge Adlow terms the 
“discouraging tendency” of news- 
papers to regard bad cops as good 
news and good ones as practically 
no news at all. 

On a New York witness stand a 
number of months ago Bookie 
Harry Gross identified 34 mem- 
bers of the city’s 19,000-man_ po- 
lice force as having shared in the 
profits of his 20-million-dollar-a- 
year horse-bet racket. 
testimony evoked front-page 
headlines. Columns of sensation- 
al type contrasted with the half a 
dozen paragraphs of a few months 
earlier when citations for meri- 
torious acts were awarded to 237 
members of the same police de- 
partment, several of whom were 
killed in line of duty. 

In a number of other countries 
police authorities long ago recog- 
nized the importance of public 
attitudes and did something about 
them. British, Canadian, and 
French citizens, generally speak- 
ing, are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of their forces simply be- 
cause those accomplishments are 
often called to their attention. 

In England this has not always 
been true. Brought up on the 
tales of Conan Doyle in which 
Sherlock Holmes regularly out- 
detects the tax-supported officials, 
Britons used to regard their con- 
stabulary with sarcastic disap- 
proval. Between the two world 
wars the authorities undertook an 
intensive educational campaign. 
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“In a number of other countries police authorities long ago recognized the importance of public attitudes and did something about them.” 


Press and movies were asked to 
Anyone familiar with 
British films has noticed the fre- 
quent appearance of gentlemanly, 
intelligent police officers. The ef- 
fort to dignify the “bobby” has 
paid off 

Every American knows that 
the Canadian Mountie “always 
gets his man.”’ How does he knew 
it? secause the movies say so. 
The phrase did not originate in 
Ottawa. It originated in Holly- 
The Canadian authorities 
and shrewdly—made the 
They make the most 
notion 


cooperate 


wood 
imply 
most of it 
of every complimentary 
about the Mounties. One wide- 
spread notion has the Mountie 
dashing to the scene of villainy 
on a magnificent charger, wearing 
a uniform of splendid red. Ac- 
tually the entire Royal Mounted 
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Police (4,000 men strong) stables 
exactly 134 horses, and most 
members of the force work in 
brown or brown and blue. The 
only ones who wear red are those 
stationed in border areas where 
tourist traffic from “the States” 
is heavy! 

French 
ceive an assist from a 19th Cen- 
tury author whose works are still 
widely read. The great story- 
book detective of France is not a 
private citizen like Sherlock 
Holmes. He is Monsieur Lecoq 
of the City of Paris Police, the 
hero of several novels by Emile 
Gaboriau. Monsieur Lecoq—dap- 
per, astute, well mannered—is the 
French idea of a police officer, an 
idea that includes not only the 
scientific geniuses of the Sureté, 
the national force, but the flic 


police authorities re- 


who patrols the streets of Paris 

Most suggestions for improving 
law enforcement turn on. the 
problem of police training. “A 
good policeman,” writes the edit- 
or of a British law-enforcement 
journal, “is a well-educated man.” 
He should have “encyclopedic 
knowledge.” 

This idea is gaining ground 
everywhere. Police rookies and 
officers-in-service are going to 
school longer, studying a greater 
variety of subjects. Abnormal 
psychology, human relations, 
childhood-behavior problems, and 
other topics once deemed far out- 
side the interest of the average 
guardian of the law are creeping 
into training programs 

This is true even of Continental 
Europe, despite the fact that after 
V-E Day most civilian police sys- 





tems there had to be reorganized 
practically from scratch 

In Rome and Milan, two newly 
opened schools of social research 
are helping probation officers 
handle throngs of homeless chil- 
dren orphaned by the war. 

In France, the Centre 
ancient alma mater of the Gen- 
darmerie, no longer accepts an ap- 
plicant unless he has the Brevet, 
the equivalent of the American 
high-school diploma. Among in- 
novations aimed at meeting post- 
war difficulties is a stiff course in 
the handling of riots fomented by 
political agitators. The French 
recruit even learns the etiquette 
involved in “arresting a lady in 
the company of a gentleman not 
her husband.” 

Across the Channel, England is 
operating a new college for ad- 
vanced police officers. 

In the United States the drift 


sECaUjON, 


is toward placing more and more 
police training on the college 
level. Many of the well-educated 
members of American forces have 
their degrees, and many of the 
degrees are in police work itself. 
At least 20 American universities 
now offer programs of study iead- 
ing to advanced degrees in public 
administration with law enforce- 
ment as a field of concentration. 

These advances reflect the 
growing complexity of police 
work. Even if a large modern 
city were in the incredible posi- 
tion of having no crime, the man- 
agement of its traffic and crowds 
alone would require a sizable and 
skillful force. 

The picture is further com- 
plicated by continuing industrial 
decentralization, a movement that 
has a way of transforming vil- 
lages into towns and towns into 
cities overnight. The difficulties 





a] 
67 HIS,” said my German visi- 
tor, “is the best way to disinfect 
the human race after a war.” 

We were talking, he and I, 
as fellow policemen. But we 
weren't talking about police 
methods. We were talking about 
world travel—and more par- 
ticularly about his visit to the 
United States, along with a 
number of other law-enforce- 
ment officers, and the new view- 
point he now had of an erstwhile 
enemy. 

I told him I knew what he 
meant; I said I felt that I my- 
self had once been disinfected, 
too. I had left behind me a lot 
of erroneous beliefs about the 
German people, left them some- 
where along the 2,700 miles of 
my journey through Western 
Germany—by car, by train, by 
plane—and along similar routes 
in the United States as I had 
talked with German law-enforce- 
ment officers studying methods 
in North America. 

This process had started for 
me in the early Summer of 1949 
when the Secretary of the Army 
of the U. S. asked me to go to 
Germany for three months to 
help German police officials re- 
organize their work. After cov- 
ering most of the larger cities 
in the American occupation 
zone, I felt that more could be 
accomplished by bringing key 
German officials to the U.S.A. 
for practical demonstrations. 





About a Universal Disinfectant 


My suggestion was adopted. 
In May, 1950, I welcomed the 
first group of German visitors 
at Michigan State College for 
their campus training. The first 
five weeks were intensive; from 
lectures and textbooks they 
learned how city, State, and 
Federal law enforcement oper- 
ates. Then they went to police 
departments throughout Michi- 
gan—for work. They observed 
a few nights of foot-patrol 
work, car patrols, details in 
traffic-violations bureau, com- 
munications divisions, records, 
administrative work, and police- 
training methods. It was brisk 
and practical. And they saw 
America from the inside. 

What did they learn? New 
ideas about police methods, of 
course. And such other things 
as that women in the United 
States are not the selfish leisure- 
lovers depicted in so many films 
... that the streets of the cities 
are not filled with intoxicated 
persons ... that people, as in- 
dividuals, seemed to bear no 
grudge toward a one-time 
enemy. 

As recently I revisited these 
friends in Germany, I became 
more convinced than ever in the 
benefits of this program. Most 
of us can use a little disinfec- 
tion now and then. 

—Howard W. Hoyt 
Chief of Police 
Rotarian, Kalamazoo, Mich 








which befell Richmond, Califor- 
nia, during World War II are a 
case in point. 

Richmond, on the eastern shore 
of San Francisco Bay, was a quiet 
little city of some 20,000 people 
in 1939. Then came war indus- 
Soon 100,000 persons were 
straining local facilities. 

Fortunately local police author- 
ities, noting a rising emotional 
barometer, turned for help to the 
American Committee on Race Re- 
lations and the State’s attorney 
general. A_ series of five-day 
training programs was set up un- 
der two nationally known law- 
enforcement experts, Robert B. 
Powers and Davis McEntire. 
Every policeman in town heard 
talks by representatives of minor- 
ity groups. A reporter, comment- 
ing on the program, noted that 
“few, if any, of the officers had 
ever before heard the viewpoint 
of a minority group expressed di- 
rectly by an authorized and elo- 
quent spokesman and it was a 
revelation to them.” 

The special training program 
did not get under way any too 
soon. One evening it happened. 
Like the fist fight which started 
the disastrous riot in Detroit in 
1943, the incident which brought 
Richmond to the brink of panic 
was trivial. A white boy and a 
Negro boy got into a school-yard 
One drew a pocketknife 
wounded the 


tries 


scrap 
and superficially 
other’s leg. 
Rumor 
the event 


amplified 


spread and 
Then, just as an out- 
break seemed inevitable, the po- 


lice went on the radio. They had 
quickly and thoroughly gathered 
and checked the facts. They now 
presented them to the public. The 
rumors withered away. So did 
the tensions. Thanks to an in- 
novation in its local police train- 
ing, Richmond escaped what 
might have been a community 
catastrophe 

The provision of police train- 
ing equal to any eventuality is 
not too great a problem in big 
cities. The metropolis can af- 
ford a permanent, continuously 
functioning police academy. The 
smal] town, obviously, cannot. In 
the opinion of Bruce Smith, the 
well-known police authority pre- 
viously mentioned, the best an- 
swer to [Continued on page 49] 
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What EVERY 


Program 





Chairman 


Should 
KNOW 


ee 

! HAVE been stuck with the 
job of program chairman, and I 
understand that I must secure a 
speaker. I have heard that you 
frequently accept speaking en- 
gagements. Will you help me out 
by taking at least one of my four 
programs? a 

Those are the opening lines of 
a letter that landed in my mail- 
box a year or so ago. I accepted— 
but in spite of the program chair- 
man, not because of him. I hap- 
pened to like his group. I knew 
I might even like him 

Certainly there are happier jobs 
than that of a program chairman 

on that everyone will agree. But 
later every man who 
takes an active interest in civic 
affairs—Rotary, church groups, 
Chamber of Commerce dinners, 
youth conferences, and so on— 
must face the job of arranging for 
speakers and entertainment. He 
wants a good program—not sym- 
pathy. And he can get good pro- 
grams if he follows a few basic. 
though often neglected, rules. I 
have learned them by both sad 
and happy experience. Maybe 
they'll help you. 

1. When you call or write a 
} rospective speaker—and it’s bet- 
ter to write—give him the impres- 
sion that you earnestly want him 
to speak. You are seeking the best 
available speaker, not just arrang- 
ing the program because you're 
stuck with the job. Make him 
proud of this invitation 

2. Give your speaker full infor- 
mation about his audience. How 
big will it be? Will ladies be pres- 
ent? Children? The exact time 
of the meeting, the amount of 


sooner or 
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President, Schreiner Institute; 
Rotarian, 
Kerrville, Tex. 


time allotted to him, and—if de- 
sifed—a suggested subject. You'd 
better also specify whether he will 
néed to dress formally or not. 

I recall one convention dinner 
when a national legislator was the 
main speaker. The dinner was 
formal and there were several 
hundred ladies present in spar- 
kling evening dress. The Con- 
gressman, however, showed up in 
street clothes, and from his jokes 
he might as well have worn fa- 
tigues. He apologized for his 
speech and his dress by stating 
that he had not been informed 
that the dinner was formal and he 
had thought the audience would 
be men only. Of course, he could 
not be excused on these grounds 
for such a breach of taste, but 
neither could the program chair- 
man for his failure to give the 
guest the picture. 

3. Remember to provide the 
necessary tools for the visiting 
speaker. 

Recently, in connection with a 
speech I made in a Dallas church, 
I received a letter that began: 
“Our meetings are held in the Cur- 
rie Hall of our church. A micro- 
phone and a lectern are provided 
for the speaker, and the meeting 
begins with dinner at 6:15 P.M. 
Twenty-five minutes is customar- 
ily allotted to the speaker, and 
after his message the meeting is 
immediately dismissed. This is 
usually about 8:35 P.M.” 

How a speaker appreciates in- 
formation as full as this! It re- 
assures him that he will have ev- 
ery possible advantage. A micro- 
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phone can offset distractions like 
the leather-lunged bellboys who 
page doctors, and children who 
wander into auditoriums to get a 
nickel from Daddy. 

4. Remember to mention ex- 
penses. If your club or organiza- 
tion hasn’t given you a fund for 
speakers, either do not accept the 
job—or do not invite out-of-town 
speakers. Of course, if a political 
candidate is seeking an audience 
and requests an opportunity to be 
on the program, you have no obli- 
gation. Otherwise, it’s only fair 
that you not ask a speaker to 
pay for the privilege of addressing 
your group. 

I was called long distance on 
one occasion by a club program 
chairman in a community about 
100 miles away. The chairman 


explained that his club was hold- 
ing a special ladies’ night and cor- 
dially urged me to speak. He very 
graciously urged me to bring my 
wife; she was especially invited. 


W nen the time came, we se- 
cured a baby-sitter, my wife al- 
most bought a new hat (narrow 
escape), and we journeyed forth 
for a nice evening. The meeting 
was scheduled for 7 o'clock, and 
finally began at 7:35. Minor com- 
plications and delays made it 9:55 
when I was called on to speak. 
After the program we met people 
and made small talk. It was 11 
o'clock before we headed nome, | 
A.M. before we got there, and 
even later before I chauffeured the 
baby-sitter to her home—paying 
her $9. Fortunately the baby-sit- 
ter lived in the same State, so I 
finally got to bed. 

A few days later I received a 
letter from the program chairman 
thanking me for coming. The trip 
had cost me gasoline, cleaning and 
pressing, baby-sitting, and other 
items—as well as time. No offer 
to defray my expenses was forth- 
coming. 

Perhaps this fellow hesitated to 
approach so delicate a matter as 
money. It does take tact. You 
certainly don’t want to handle the 
matter as another program chair- 
man did with me once. “How 
much did your gas cost?” he 
blurted. 

How much smoother and easier 
was the fellow who came up to me 
after a recent program and slipped 





a check into my pockei. “This is 
just a little honorarium to help 
with expenses. It’s by no means 
an adequate expression of our 
thanks for your being with us.” If 
you were the speaker, which or 
ganization would you feel more 
kindly toward, when asked for a 
return engagement? 

5. Fight for your speaker on the 
matter of time! 

This is often a difficult battle 
especially if the president or toast- 
master has not mastered the art 
of pacing his program. Still, it’s 
the program chairman’s job to see 
that things run on time 

I knew an Army veteran who 
was asked by a club in Alabama 
to talk about his war experiences 
This was shortly after World War 
II, and he was still not at ease 
with so tense a subject. So, after 
the invitation, he began to prepare 
his talk carefully. He had been 
told that because of his subject 
and the interest, he would be 
given at least 40 minutes 

He went to the meeting pre 
pared—though still ill at ease 
Following the meal, several mat- 
ters arose and a local printer be 
gan to make jokes about another 
member, a clergyman. The latter 


reciprocated, and then an Army 
colonel joined in. There was 
much laughing and play back and 
forth. But when all the joking had 
ubsided, the president found that 
only six minutes remained for the 
program. The veteran spoke for 
four and a half minutes and re- 
ceived the apologies of the presi- 
dent 

This sort of thing happens 
A program chairman 
should be prepared to go to bat 
for his speaker. 

6. See that your guest gets a 
good introduction. 

You can take this chore upon 
your own shoulders, or you can 


too often 


find someone else to do it. But see 
that it’s done well. Let me give 
you two examples. 

First, I recall a ladies’ night 
party. The crowd was very prop- 
er, and all was in order—until 
the man designated to introduce 
the speaker leaned over and apolo- 
gized for the drinks he had taken 
to bolster his courage. This, of 
was no comfort. When he 
arose to speak, he began by stat- 
ing that he had intended to get 
some information from the speak- 
er, but had been too nervous. He 
went on to explain how speaking 


course, 
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Glenn L. Martin, the airplane manu- 
facturer, told me this story. Before he 
got interested in airplanes, Mr. Martin 
was an automobile salesman in his native 
lowa. One morning his employer sent 
him to a near-by town to try to sell a car 
When he returned a few hours later, the 
boss asked him if he had made a sale 

"No," Glenn Martin replied, "I didn't 
see the man you sent me to—didn't have 
time.” 

“What were you doing?” 

"Fixing a car for another man.” 

“What... .?" 

Salesman Martin then explained he 
thought it would be unwise to try to sell 
a car in that town as long as another lo 
cal owner of the same make was dissat- 
isfied with it. Having learned there was 





such an owner, he had devoted all his 
time to adjusting that owner's car. 
“When | go back,” he told his boss, 
“| can refer our prospect to the other 
customer, who is now a booster.” 
—Fred C. Kelly 


On moving into a new neighborhood | 
discovered that my neighbor's chickens 
spent all their waking hours in my back 
yard, An unwillingness to complain about 
the situation forced me to other meas- 
ures. One night | took several eggs into 
tha garage. The next day, when my 
neighbor and two members of her fam- 
ily were in sight, | went to the garage 
with a pan. Coming out, | said in a loud 
voice to my son, “Skip, | got eight eggs 
today. | quess I'll bake that angel-food 
cake | promised your father." Then | made 
quite a to-do about showing the eggs to 
my son. The next day my yard was free 
of chickens. | haven't seen one there 
since 

—Mrs. Rosalind Sink, Wellsboro, Pa 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
(SS if it's from another publication).—Eds 








made everyone nervous, and how 
sorry he was for the coming 
speaker because he knew he must 
be very nervous. Finally, he ter- 
minated his remarks by saying, 
“IT hope he makes a good talk.” 
How can a speaker come out from 
under such a send-off? 

Now the other example. I was 
present at a meeting at which the 
woman who was to introduce the 
speaker arrived late. She had no 
time to get information about the 
speaker. But she solved the prob- 
lem in perfect taste with one of 
the nicest, briefest introductions 
on record: “Were our speaker 75 
years old, we would say that he 
had led an outstanding life and ac- 
complished many things in many 
fields. But our speaker is only 
half that age—and is already 
worthy of such comment!” How 
nice to get such a complimentary 
start! 

7. Finally, you as program 
chairman will have the responsi- 
bility for what takes place—come 
flood, famine, or unexpected ab- 
sence. The results are yours to 
bask in or bear. 

This story haunts me still. A 
certain program chairman called 
and asked me to speak at a fish 
fry. He explained that it would 
be a group of about 250 men— 
“just fun, something light and 
airy, you know,” he told me. 

I reported at the right time to 
the specified church grounds; my 
bag of tricks included a number 
of funny stories. I was pretty 
proud of them. 

I asked for the program chair- 
man, but was told that he had 
been called out of town. So I met 
his capable substitute, who would 
introduce me. Just eat heartily, 
he said, and he would call on me 
later. After everyone had finished 
eating, there sounded a Genghis 
Khan kind of gong and the an- 
nouncement was made that every- 
one would go into the church 
Before I had time to 
find my car and make a getaway, 
I found myself on the platform 
behind a pulpit. There was a 
song, an all-too-short prayer, and 
then the substitute program chair- 
man announced that I had been 
selected to bring the group its 
spiritual inspiration for the eve- 
ning 

See what I mean? 


sanctuary 
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@ Pressure Roller Painter. At the touch 
of a button, one can now do as much as 
400 square yards of painting in a day 
pressure roller painter. It 

the advantages of a regular paint 
r combined with an automatic feed. 


with a 


new 


We now have 
waterproof sandpaper that com- 
and flexibility. It re- 
ts creasing and cracking while main- 
initial bite necessary In wet 
anding It increased durability, 
and resistance to skidding and 
peeling of grit whether soaked for 
minutes or hours. 


@ Waterproof Sandpaper. 
a new 
bine toughness 
taining its 
has 
mileage, 


@ Vinyl Adhesives. With a newly intro 
duced vinyl adhesive, no heat, pressure, 
or special surface preparation is needed 
themselves or 
acrylic plastic, 
and many other substances. Three 
available It is an ex- 
versatile and is very 
setting and easily applied by con- 


to bond vinyl plastics to 
to wood, metal, gla 
clotl 
new 


ty pe S are 


tremely adhesive 
fast 
ventional methods. 

@ Shines between Tines. A spongy 
polishing block made of neoprene 
greatly simplifies the chore of clean- 
ing silverware. It 
getting at stubborn 
fork tines, a flat for knife 
blades, and sections for 
spoons, and can be used for cleaning 
trays, vases, and other 
Any type of silver polish may be 
used in connection with it. 


grooves for 
between 


has 
stains 

surface 

rounded 


hollow ware. 


@ Carbonator. Without mechanical agi- 
tators or refrigeration equipment, a new 
device converts ordinary tap water into 
extremely carbonated wa- 
ter \ igned jet intake 
nozzle foamesces recirculates the 
water at high pressure 
tank containing carbon-dioxide gas. This 
destro the surface tension of the wa- 
as a result countless bubbles are 
formed, making for almost 100 percent 
saturation. Five times more carbonated 
is produced with this device in 
less than half the running time required 
by any other type of carbonator hereto- 
fore built. The jet-type 
being manufactured with capacities of 
hour. They 
and quiet in 
require no precooling, and 
with any pressures and 
with any type of beverage-producing or 
lispensing equipment 


concentrated 
specially ce 
and 


velocity into a 


ter and 


wate! 


carbonators are 


from 
are completely 
operation, 


100 to 500 gallons an 
automati« 


operate water 


@ Making Glass Fog-Free. A new liquid is 
available which clean 
ind plastle 


and treats glass 
fogging or 
Said to be 
safety 
wind- 


surfaces against 


steaming in one application 
ideal for prescription glasses or 


goggles, windows, and 


mirrors, 
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shields, it is economical and easy to use. 
It is available in four-ounce squeeze-type 
plastic bottles or in one-quart and one- 
gallon glass bottles 


introduced 


bricks 


newly 
consists of 


@ Building Kit. A 
model building kit 
and other accessories all made to scale. 
It includes awnings, 
railings, and roofing materials that make 
it possible for children or architects to 
build houses. It is not only 
an interesting toy, but is also highly 
useful as a demonstration unit 


windows, doors, 


models of 


@ Plastic Cable Clamps. A clamp made 
of a strong, thermoplastic material of- 
fers excellent and thermal 
properties. Among its other character- 
istics are its inertness,’ability to with- 
stand changes in atmospheric 
tions, and resistance to corrosion and 
sweating. It is not affected by immer- 
sion in water and remains stable when 
exposed to mild chemicals, oil, 
etc. Also, it is nontoxic and has excel- 
lent abrasion-resistance qualities and is 
light in weight 


electrical 


condi- 


acids, 


@ Outdoor Thermostat. Most thermostats 
are located inside the house to regulate 
the operation of the furnace and main- 
tain the desired temperature. There is 
now an electronic thermostat that is 
mounted out of and works as a 
team with an indoor thermostat to pro- 
vide greater comfort. The outdoor ther- 
mostat senses any drop in outside tem- 
perature and causes the burner to de- 


doors 


Raiph Pyle. 4r 


Wherever a man can walk, wade, or 
row a boat, this power scythe can cut 
with ease, trimming weeds on rocky 
ground, cutting grass close to obstruc- 
tions, clipping reeds and underwater 
growth, It weighs 26 pounds. It can be 
interchanged with a power-driven saw. 


liver more heat than before the need 
for it is felt inside the house. This off- 
sets the chilling effect ordinarily felt 
from cold walls when the outside tem- 
perature drops. 


@ Paper Protector. A new wearproofing 
service is now available that will keep 
any paper article fresh and new for the 
next 100 Snapshots, Social Se 
curity cards, newspaper clippings, and 
the like which everyone carries in his 
wallet need no longer wear out as they 
can be heat 
tween two layers of wearproof plastic, 
making them impervious to time, wear, 
fingerprints. Once treated, 
they can be carried in a wallet without 
fear that they will tear, crack, o1 
out. 


years. 


electronically sealed be- 


soilage, or 


wear 


@ Transistor Hearing Aid. A new 
hearing aid has no vacuum tubes and 
uses but one battery. It is estimated 
that transistors, the revolutionary ad- 
vance in electronics, will bring about 
a reduction in battery expense of as 
much as 80 percent. Small in size 
and light in weight, this new type of 
hearing aid will require renewal of 
the battery only every month or so. 


@ Trade-Name Handbook. Now available 
practical help to and 
manufacturers is a hand 
book. If the trade name of the company 
or the use of a product is known, it is 
possible to find all about it within the 
covers of this large book. It 
a great aid to 
ment 


as a scientist 


trade-name 


should be 


readers of this depart 


@ Seepage Stopper. Now available is a 


powder for stopping leaks and seepage 
in concrete, brick, stone, and tile. Con 
sisting of a special mixture of iron and 
other that mixed with 
water only, it is brushed into the pores 
and cracks of walls and floors, where it 
expands, producing a water-tight condi 
tion. It is said to be much cheaper and 
easier to use than most any other prod 
uct for this purpose, 


chemicals are 


B Oiler. A founrtain-pen-like 
available which makes it possible for 
garagemen, sportsmen, mechanics, and 
others to have oil at their fingertips, and 
is guaranteed not to leak. It can be car 
ried in coveralls or clipped to the shirt 
pocket. The unbreakable tenite plastic 
case in which the 
imprinted 


oiler is 


oller comes can be 


@ Braided Latex Clothesline. A clothes 
line for travellers or use in the 
weighs but an ounce and is only a 
inches in length, but it 
to eight feet. Items 
serted between strands of braided 
rubber. A loop on each end permits at- 
taching it to door knobs or hooks. Any- 
one staying in hotel motels will find 
continuous use for it 


home 
few 
stretches up 
to be dried are in 
two 
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Some Lines ou Summer 


A page of verse to many a point. 


A Tree Is Kind 


A tree is kind: 

Upon the grassy ground it weaves 
A lacy pattern with its leaves 

Til all around it it has made 

A cool and welcome shadow-shade 
In noonday heat, where cattle find 
A place to rest. 


A tree is kind: 
An anxious mother bird may build 
A nest with dancing shadows filled, 
That makes it hard for foe to see; 
The moth, the butterfly, the bee, 
May harvest honey from its flowers. 
A tree is kind: from Summer showers 
It shelters any who desire; 
Its fallen twigs will make a fire 
To heat a lunch for those who like 
To take a happy country hike. 
How drear and bleak the world would be 
If it had never known a tree! 

Acrrep I, Tooke 


Dividends 


I'd like to see them coming 
From bonds and notes and stocks, 
From farms and mills and fact’ries 
And city business blocks. 


Oh, yes, from clipping coupons 
I'd like to feel the thrill 

And gather in the treasures 
From precious metalled hill. 


But I'm not built for business, 
I somehow have no skill 

To gather up the fortunes 
That other people spill. 


My work has been for humans, 
My dividends — the smiles 
Of grateful, happy children 
I've labored with erstwhiles. 
Siras B. Tosey 
Late Rotarian 
Wausau, Wis 


The Romanticists 


How close-cropped are my neighbors’ lawns, 


How trim their little acres. 

They rush to greet the week-end dawns 
As hoers, mowers, rakers. 

And though they happen to elect 

This somewhat classical effect 

I do not mind, but in my yard, 


There Nature reigns with no holds barred. 


My Summer lawn looks like, | know, 
The lobby of a picture show 

When Tarzan scampers on the screen, 
Quite primitive and jungle green. 
I'm criticized, but make no pass 

At my unregimented grass. 


When Autumn comes all crisp and brown 
My leaves lie where they've fallen down. 


December's snows spare me these labors 


James Menzies Brack 
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And make my lawn just like my neighbors’! 


ry re 
The Willow 
I know they call 
tree,” 
Yet, I have seen your misty loveliness 
Reach out fair arms, and quiver joyously, 
To feel the moonbeam’s touch of fond 
caress, 
Shaken and rippled out by Summer breeze, 
After a bath in sparkling raindrops there, 
Your slender leaves are tendrils of soft 
hair 
Of floating hair that crowns no other trees. 


you “weeping willow 


And still they say you weep, when I have 
seen 

You wave, and then draw close your lacy 
shawl, 

So that I glimpsed the red dawn’s glow 
between 

Its silver mesh. So lithe, so curved, so tall, 

Your dew damp garments sway or firmly 
cling 

As though they robed pale nuns whose 
rosaries swing. 

Ina Norton Munson 


Nightfall 


We watch the last dim daylight pass 

The folded clovers in the grass ... 

Cool-fingered darkness wanders 

down 

The heated byways of the town 

And lights the sparks of fireflies 

That lift green lanterns to the skies, 

While singing insects’ reedy lay 

Brings peace above the thoughts of day. 
Hortense Roserta Roserts 


Hill Hunger 


There is no hunger like the hunger for 
hills, 

There is no need like the need for quiet 
things. 

Where the mountain ash its golden bangle 
spills 

And dusk comés down like gently folded 
wings. 

There is no thirst that any heart can know 

Like the thirst for sulphur water, rusty red, 

From nook and crevice, water to gush and 
flow, 

From some deep mountain heart, wild- 
spring fed. 

The Lorelei roads may beckon and wander 
far, 

Roads that end in a crowded well-worn 
track. 

But « mountain man will find a mountain 
star 

Left like a pattern to lead him back. 

Atma Rosison Hicsee 


Strange Country 


He wriggles stubby toes in rain-cool grass, 

Remembering a pavement’s burning glare; 

And marvels how that he can climb a tree 

As easily as the rickety tenement stair; 

At twilight, in the old farm hammock’s 
arms, 

He makes acquaintance with the tall white 
stars, 

And drinks the solitude of Summer dusk 

Undesecrate by clanging trolley cars. 


Stretching beneath clean, unironed sheets 
still sweet 

With sun and wind—he breathes their fra- 
grance! deep, 

And deeper still; 
drenched 

With strange contentment, yields itself to 
sleep. 

A bit of flotsam from the city streets 

On charity's sweet largess— not yet seven 

With hunger once in his brief life assuaged, 

He wonders if this could be... maybe ... 
heaven! 


small being, 


till his 


Jessie Witmore Murton 


Woodeut by E. W. Bartlett 
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A literary medley about a new series, 


camping, gardening, and teen-age reading. 


By JOHN T. 


Ay promising effort to bring the 


price of worthy new books within the 
reach of more readers deserves a warm 

I have been especially inter- 
the 
New publica- 


welcome 
such venture, series 
Books 


tions, not reprints, they appear in paper 


ested in one 


called Ballantine 


covers at 35 cents and in hard covers at 


$1.50; and the standard of merit main- 


so far has been high. 
the 


ventures, the 


tained 


Some of Ballantine Books are co- 


Operative hard-bound edi- 
tions being brought out by other firms. 
This was the case with the first three I 
Executive Suite, by Cameron Haw- 
The Witch's Thorn, by Ruth 
both of which were co-published 


read: 
ley, and 
Park, 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company; and 
The World of Lil Al Capp, 


co-published by Straus 


Abner, by 
Farrar, and 
Young. All three are genuinely worth- 
books. 


businessmen and the world of 


while Cameron Hawley’s por- 


trayal of 


business as it exists in the United States 


is remarkable for its honesty, its free- 


dom from satire and sensationalism, F2- 


ecutive Suite is a book of adsorbing in- 


terest, considered just as a story, and 


one of positive value as a candid, con- 


structive treatment of a field too often 


distorted and caricatured 
Readers of this department know of 
admiration for the work of 


my great 


Ruth Park, the young New Zealand nov- 
whose 
with 
Witch's Thorn 
native 


elist transplanted to Australia 
12% Street I 
very high praise. In The 
returned to 


Plymouth reviewed 


she has her islands 


for her story; and her Maori characters 


are the most engaging of a remarkably 


varied and vigorous company. This new 
novel did not hold for me quite the posi- 
but I 


fresh and lively, often brilliant 


tive appeal of the earlier one, 
found it 
in style, always sincere and engaging— 


a reading experience I wouldn't have 
wanted to miss. 

I'm not quite the ardent Li'l Abner 
fan that some of my friends are (Pogo 
is the 
strip people in our household), but it’s 


of Al Capp’s bril- 


current favorite among comic- 


fine to have so much 


liant work in a single inexpensive vol- 


ume 


JUNE, 195: 


FREDERICK 


Just this week I've two 


Ballantine 


read 
which indicate a 
variety in the 
Racer, by Hans Ruesch, is 


more 
Books de- 


sirable range and 


gram. The 
a novel of 


pro- 


European-style automobile 
racing—the story of a man who becomes 
an ace of drivers, but at excessive pet 
sonal cost. It is one of the rarest things 
in fiction, a 
story, free alike of sentimentalism and 


completely honest: sports 
sensationalism: a strongly exciting tale, 
marked by evidence of the author’s own 
actual experience as a driver in some of 
Europe's great road races. 

The other new Ballantine Book is non- 
Why Did They Kill?, by John 
Martin (portions of which ap 


fiction: 
Bartlow 


A trailer camp scene 
by Ursula Koering, an 
illustration for Trucks 
at Work, one of a se- 
ries for junior readers. 


peared serially in The Saturday Evening 
Post lage year). John Barttow Martin is 
one of the 
this book he has tackled the most pain- 
ful and 
problems in the United States, that of 


nation’s best reporters. In 


most urgent of current social 


lawbreaking by teen-agers. His study is 
focused on the commission of a brutal, 
murder by 


senseless three boys from 


good homes. He has done a fine job 
The book is wholly free from the objec- 
could so 


tionable sensationalism which 


easily taint it; the writing is cool, clean, 


factual, yet penetrating and understand. 
ing. Best of Mr. Martin 
know-it-all and no 

swers. He the 
certain illuminating suggestions quietly 


all, has no 


formula easy an- 


presents facts, makes 
and unpretentiously, and leaves the rest 
Certainly it to the 
good that this particular book is so mod- 
erately priced that it is within the reach 
of all the 
teen-agers 
most of all should read and will appre- 


to the reader, is all 


parents of teen-agers—and 


themselves, who perhaps 
ciate it. 

I'm so enthusiastic about a new series 
that I'm eager 
to share my discovery with fathers and 


of books for youngster 
mothers. These books too are inexpen- 
sive, in spite of handsome bindings and 
abundant and pleasing colored illustra- 
Trucks at Work, Ships at Work, 
Vachines at Werk, 
all by Mary Elting, will give young read- 

full 
information 


tions. 
Trains at Work, and 
and enter- 
taining the 
they live in as all of us have been want- 


ers such and accurate 


about world 
ing in books for children. An age range 
of 8 to 14 is 
but although I'm somewhat more than 
14, I've read Trucks at Work with 
cover,” and 

The amazing 


indicated for these books; 
real 
pleasure, “cover to have 
learned a lot from it, too 
variety of forms and functions among 
trucks, the special language which has 
professional truck 


grown up among 


drivers, the problems and adventures 


drivers encounter on the road: all these 
are presented in language young read- 
ers can understand, but with no trace of 
objectionable “writing down.” I urge 
that you take a look at 
any lively boy or girl; as I've implied, 
like the 


these books for 


if you're me youngster may 
have to wait 

While I’m on the subject of books for 
young readers, | want to mention some 
other good ones that have appeared re- 
cently. The Real Book Indians, 
by Michael Gorham, and The Real Book 
Roberts, 


representative of another admirable se- 


about 


about Camping, by Jim are 


ries of inexpensive, attractive, and 


worth-while books for boys and girls of 


that same age group, 8 to 14. Mr. Gor- 
ham's general account of the Indians, of 
both North and South America, is pleas 
antly written and contains dependable 
think 
Roberts’ 
for the 
trust- 


information in wide range I 


young readers will like it. Jim 
book of 
young 
worthy. 


rules and suggestions 


camper is practical and 
Night is a 


teen 


Messenger by very good 


novel for age readers by 
Mary Andrews, of 
experience of Greek during 
Second World War. Stephen F. 
Father of Texas, by Carleton Beals, and 
Red Jacket, Last of the Senecas, by Ar- 
thur C, Parker, are repre 
new series of authoritative biographies 
the 


younger 
adventurous 
the 


Austin, 


Evans 


boys 


entative of a 


for junior readers unde general 





Seseeseeoceseeesacs 


ae 


BY JANE LOCKHART 
Key: 


ture Y y 


Suitability: M Va 
Children 


Audience 
oundger ( 


%—Of More Than Passing Interest 


Battle Circus 


*& Call Me Madam 


* The 


Jeopardy 


The Naked Spur 


Salome 


(MGM). June Ally 
son, Humphrey Bogart. You'll ap 
yreciate the authentic shots of 
‘orean front-line medical-corps 
procedures, but be bored by the 
childish, contrived romance. M, ¥ 
(20th Century 
Fox). Vera-Ellen, Ethel Merman 
Donald O'Connor, George San 
ders, Filming of musical comedy 
about the experiences of the lady 
Ambassador to “Lichtenberg” is 
sheer delight—tuneful, spontane 
ous, funny, satirical, good na 
tured MY 


Hoaxters (MGM) Docu 
mentary uses harangue of snake 
oil peddler as tie-in device for 
newsreels of past two decades 
demonstrates, deceptive nature of 
authoritarian cure-alls, changing 
techniques of Soviet aggression 
Effective political comment. M, ¥ 
Confess (Warners). Anne Bax 
ter, Montgomery Clift. Ingenious 
ly plotted tale about a_ priest 
falsely accused of murder holds 
interest. Authentic setting (film 
was photographed in Quebec) 
adds welcome quality “,Y 


(MGM). Ralph 
Barbara Stanwyck, Barry 
van. Unique setting—lonely Mex 
jean coast—enhances thi film 
too. Her husband trapped befor: 
rising tide, wife seeks aid of mo 
torist only to discover he Is a 
hunted criminal reluctant to co 
Operate. Tautly suspenseful up 
to a point—then it goes comic 
strip M 


Meeker 
Sulli 


(MGM) Janet 
Leigh, Robert Ryan, James Stew 
art Beautifully photographed 
Colorado-mountain Springtime 
scenery frames story of Kansas 
cowboy who pursue outlaw to 
mountains for reward, gets in 
volved with questionable 
panions who aid him tn the can 
ture, Insist on sharing reward 
An out-of-the-ordinary western 
with psychological overtone un 
usual situations, the usual bru 
tality uw, Y 


com 


(Columbia) Judith Ander 
Stewart Granger Rita 
Charles Laughton 
wood version of the Bible 
makes the dancer who den 
John the Banptist’s head 
innocent (but glamorous) 
who really wanted to help 
prophet. A_ ridiculous blend 
sex, spectacle, ostentation 
religion 


son, 
worth, 


The Stery of Mandy (British 
Rank) Phvilis Calvert, Jack Haw 
kins, Terence Morgan Mand 
Miller. Eloquent simple story 
of the conflict in a family as har 
ried parents struggle to move 
from despair to hope ’ the 
realize their child is deaf, di 
cover what must be done for 
her M, Y, ¢ 


Toentght We Sing (20th Century 

Fox) Ezio Pinza, David Wayne 
Frail plot joins sequence of 
opera and ballet, with 
artists participating. A “fe 
of music” in an_ofter 

frame, based remotely on careet 
of the immigrant impresario So! 
Hurok M, Y,¢ 


famou 
tival 


comic 
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title. “They Made America,” and the dis- 
tinguished editorship of Cecile Hulse 
Matschat, Car! Carmer, Allan Nevins, 
Lewis Paul Todd. I am greatly 
these books. The 
been, I take it, to write in a way suited 
to the 
enjoyment of boys and girls of 12 or so, 


and 


pleased by aim has 


ready comprehension and active 
sacrifice of historical truth. 


without any 


This has been achieved to a very 
the 


fortunate 


ideal 


degree in two books I have 


The 


book Ss 


great 


noted young owner of 


these will find them valuable as 


permanent possessions 
- + a 


their fathers will relish 


the outdoor 


Boys and 
equally lore of Woodsmoke, 


by Ells book of 


mation about campfires and forest fires, 


worth Jaeger—a infor- 
camp cookery and fly tying and felling 
tree indeed, just about every aspect of 
camping and outdoor life I can think of. 
Chis 
aration for a trip in the woods. 

Out my window as I 


of early April is 


is a good book to acquire in prep- 


ide write, the 
exciting to 
like 


just re- 


unshine 
the prospective gardener. I very 
gardener’s I've 
ceived: The Years in My Herb Garden, 
by Helen M, 
that 
plants 


much a book 


Fox. is true 
“herbs are the romantic of 
the richest in folklore 
among the most entrancing with which 
sug- 
Certainly they are increasingly 
the objects of lively interest among 
gardeners. In her book about them, Mrs. 
Fox has been careful not to duplicate 
the contents of other current books on 


Perhaps it 
most 
and 


to build a garden,” as the jacket 
gests 


herbs. Hers is primarily a record of per- 
onal experiences with the growing of 
herbs in wide variety (Mrs. Fox applies 
the term 
most writers), with descriptions of the 


much more broadly than do 


plants and recommendations for cul 
ture The book is 
reading, and is full of good suggestions 


easy and pleasant 
for the gardener. 

Pageant of the Rose, by Jean Gordon, 
is an encyclopedic compilation of rose 
lore: legends and fairy tales; the rose in 
art and in religion, in history and in lit- 
erature; customs and fashions related 
to the 


extraordinarily 


rose; practical uses of roses. The 


numerous and varied 


illustrations include colored 
the finest of 


addition to scores of interesting draw- 


plates of 
some of modern roses, in 
and engravings ranging back from 
the 
Pharaohs— 


ing 
ent to decorated tomb of 
the the 


known portrayal cf the rose. This book 


the pre 


one of earliest 


makes no pretense of practical useful 
ness; it’s a reader’s book pure and sim- 
one 


ple, but a rich 


Kansans, New Englanders, Carolinians 
Stick to their ornery own opinions ; 
People don't swallow political prattle 
With the single-mindedness of cattle; 
People in overalls or mink 


Are smarter than politicians think; 

There is still a God's plenty left in people 

Of the little red school and the tall 
white steeple. 

Yes, that’s Ogden Nash, in his latest 
best book, The Private Dining 
Room. Nash is very much more than a 
funny and he 
in this book 


and 
man, demonstrates it 
than be- 
fore. It’s full of shrewd, sparkling, pene- 
trating observation of contemporary 
life as lived in the U.S.A. “With My Own 
Eyes” 


more fully ever 


—from which the stanza above is 
quoted—is a free-wheeling commentary 
or the experiences of a travelling lec- 
turer. 

You ask the cause, madam, of my 

agitation? 

Gadgetation 
These are the opening lines of an elegy 
entitled “Just Press the Button, the But- 





Cooperation 


In shooing flies or hauling freight 

‘Tis wiser to cooperate, 

For better work is done 

When we take hold and work as one 
Now, that's the truth, all horses know, 
They learned it centuries ago. 

When days are hot and flies are thick, 
Coodperation does the trick. 

One tail on duty at the rear 

Can't reach the flies behind the ear, 

But two tails, if arranged with craft, 
Give full protection, fore and aft. 

Now fools pursue the lonely course, 
But wise 


sooner 


men emulate the horse. 
—HEROLD F. BLAYLOCK 


Rotarian 


Vassar, Mich 





tonhole Is Really a Deepfreeze.” Most 
of us will warm to the middle-aged 
man’s philosophy expressed in “How to 
Get Along with “I Rec- 
ommend Softening of the Oughteries.” 

Of course, The Private Dining Room 
is, first of al but more than 
that. doubt getting 
one’s money’s worth in this book. 

* - * 


Yourself,” or 


l, fun; it’s 


There's no about 


icewed, publishers, and prices 
itive Suite, Cameron Hawley (Bal 
Books, 35 cents; Houghton Mifflin 
The Witeh’s Thorn, Ruth Park (Bal 
lantine Books, 35 cents; Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.50) The World of Lil Abner, Al Capp 
(Ballantine Books, 35 cents; Farrar, Straus 
& Young, $1.50) The Racer, Hans Ruesch 
(Ballantine Books, 35 cents and $1.50) 
Why Did They Kill?, John Bartlow Martin 
(Ballantine Books, 35 cents and $1.50).— 
ks at Worl Trains at Work, Ships at 
Vachines at Work, Mary Elting (Gar- 
$1.50 each) The Real Book about 
Michael Gorham (Garden City 
The Real Book about Camping, Jim 
(Garden City $1.25) Vessenger 
Vight, Mary Evans Andrews (Longmans 
$2.75) Stephen F. Austin, Carleton Beals 
(McGraw-Hill, $3.50) Red Jacket, Arthur 
C. Parker (McGraw-Hill, $3) W oodsmoke, 
Elisworth Jaeger (Macmillan, $2.95) The 
Years in My Herb Garden, Helen M. Fox 
(Macmillan, $3.95) Pageant of the Rose, 
Jean Gordon (Studio-Crowell, $5).—The Pri- 
vate Dining % Ogden Nash (Little, 
Brown, $3) 


Books ret 

Exec 
lantine 
$1.50) 


oom, 
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I. WAS on my second assignment as a 


cub reporter somewhere back in 


time that I got my first 


way 
ook at Rotary 
I'd just gone to work for a medium-sized 

\ ‘ 
had 


Start by 


made a 
fluffing 
had the 
race—but did 


yew England dail\ and 


fine and inauspiciou 


my first assignment. Sure, I 
I brit 
el and did I have the itinerary of the 
race? Well, ti 


Making remarks that still sting, my 


the big dog-sled 
g back a complete list of the rac- 


no, Chief, I, er 


city editor then said he’d try me on 


covering the meeting of Rotary, held in 
the city’s largest hotel 


Club, 


This was a large 


and successful composed of the 


city’s top businessmen I was conse- 


quently somewhat diffident as I walked 

into the dining room; I was surrounded 

by successful men right after failing on 
first assignment. 

I headed for an inconspicuous seat in 

the back of the 

first 


cluded is 


room. Then came my 
what I 


element of Rotary— 


experience with have con- 
the basic 
which for the moment I won't 
The President 


seated me at the 


name. 


caught sight of me and 


head table. Later, dur- 


ing his announcements, he got me to my 


feet, put a friendly hand on my shoul 
der, and introduced me as a newcome1 
to town and as a beginner in my profes 
sion. In his introduction was an implied 
to all these 


they 


and community lead 


comn 


el that extend 


to me a helping 
hand 
It was extended. I don’t remembet 


particularly what I wrote about the 


meeting—except that it was too long 

but I covered subsequent Club activities 
friends with 
them I 


sources 


arly I became good 


members and through 
soon developed prime news 
them I 


trination course in city affairs and pol- 


Through received an indoc- 
that has remained with me to this 
happenings 
they were announced publicly 


I knew of industrial 
be fore 
The lawyers kept me informed of legal 
and criminal developments. In. short, 
the aid I these Ro- 
tariar first Pres- 


heiped to the 


from all 


that 


received 
-resulting from 


identia introduction 
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CITY EGiTas 
LOOKS AT ROTARY 


— BY THOMAS J. RUSSELL 
ST. TOHNS BURY, VERMONT 
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point that within the first year I was 
with a staff of 
and within the second I 


made city editor eight; 
Was advanced 
to the editorship. 

Admittedly, this advance wasn’t en 
tirely due to the help extended by Ro- 
tarians, but the first step on that ladder 
—and subsequent steps—turned on this 
major assistance 
therefore, that in 


It wasn't strange, 


the following years in other cities of 
the U.S.A.—in the deep South and the 
Midwest and New England—l 


always tried to wangle the assignment 


back to 
of covering Rotary 


a 
I HEN early in 1940 1 joined a less ex- 
clusive organization run by Uncle Sam 
—one of the few which could put Ro- 
tary’s attendance records to shame. | 
spent some time in Italy and Africa, and 
built many fine friendships, but the im- 
personal nature of the organization was 
a bit 
Sam 


disheartening. Eventually Uncle 
after I had 
interview reports on some part of 85,- 
000 of 
ber the late Uncle Joe? 

tack 


ful people, people who were not pot 


released me written 


Uncle Joe's ‘boys. You remem 


I came to the world of peace- 
shotting at each other with rifles, and 
didn't 


long as it 


who really care much what you 


did so was respectable. I 


became editor of a daily in a thriving 
Mideastern community 


Then into the office one day came a 
“You 


ovel 


said, 
talking this 
and we'd like to have you join Rotary 


local businessman who 


know, we've heen 
He went on to explain that it was the 


custom to watch a newcomer to the 


months to size 
knowledge. If 


wasn't 


community for severa 
him up—all without his 
the man didn’t size up, he 
asked. 
I cut 


get home and tell my wife. 


afternoon's work to 
She didn't 


importance of 


short my 
quite understand the 
that 


share 


invitation to me, but 
which 
ously meaningful to me 
later I 
Rotary Club. and, as on the occasion 


was giad to 


any event was so obvi- 


Three 


member of our 


weeks 


became a local 


cubhood, the and 


that 


of my friendship 


helpfulness were proffered me 
proved invaluable 
Then 


city in the Midwest, 


distant 
One of the mem- 


came a transfer to a 


bers was thoughtful enough to write 


The 
sought out not 


in advance of my move result 
that I 
after my 
again It 
home 


was was long 
arrival and voted into Rotary 
getting 
following Wednesday, 


I was inducted at the regular meeting 


seemed like back 


when, the 


That happened to be a brief associa 
suddenly 
native New 
Club 
I grew 


tion for a big new job 
back in my 


that 


opened Eng 


land—but in prairie and in 


my new one back “home” sure 


and surer that all of this thing called 


Rotary swirls around one basic atti 


tude or element 
My new Club 
year in its 


was having the most 


successful history, and its 


President was in good part responsi 


ble. He geared each and every project 
to the ability of the individual; he uti 
lized talents; he 


heretofore hidden 


work and made its accom 
plishment a satisfaction. It 
this that | 


satisfaction the 


scheduled 
Was undet 
defined to my 
this 


man finally 


exact nature of 
basic Rotary element 

it's kindness. It was kindne 
first 


yesterday ; 


I say 


to me in that Rotary Club, which 


seems only it was kindness 
to me and I hope by me in those suc 
Rotary Clubs Not a 
kind of sentimentality, but in 


roomful of 


ceeding wishy 
washy 
helping 


stead a generous 


hands extended in al! directions to do 
something for somebody 
And there 


to apply it. I'm 


Applied kindness, of course 


are a million places 
thinking, however, of one in particular 
—-in your own Club meeting place next 
week, when that young cub from the 
daily Blast sidies in and starts looking 


for a hiding place down at an end table 


fia 
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Walterboro school children line up as Colleton County pushes its parasite survey. 


| = in the South Carolina low 


country where the nightingales warble 
in the magnolia 
pretty serene, Rotarians are quietly get 
ting in some solid licks at an ancient 
undercover enemy of mank.od: intes- 
tinal parasites, 

That, of course, is just a nice way of 
saying “worms.” Now, if this sounds 
slightly humorous to you, you should 
know that actually it is a deadly seriou 
matter and one by no means confined 
to the U. S. South. Worms are no re 
specter of persons, geography, or eco 
nomic status. In this they are entirely 
democratic, 

Whether tape, pin, hook, or round, 
worms have a long, if disrespectful, his 
tory of association with mankind. They 
are parasites; they achieve their 
tered existence by taking their 


blossoms and life is 


cCIiols 


food 


Dr. John Reynolds, then Club Presi- 
dent in Walterboro, presents check for 
Rotary contribution to war on parasites 
to Dr. Holland M. Carter, health officer. 


40 


from the body of their host, either di- 
rectly or by absorbing the host's own 
nutrition before he has a chance to use 
it. They weaken him, make him prey 
to various diseases. 

The fact is that parasites, including 
the worms, have played a major if un 
recognized role in the world’s history. 
Bubonic plague—the dread Black Plague 
of the Middle Ages—is a parasitical dis 
Its ravages have changed the face 
of civilization, killing, for example, 25 
million (that’s right, million) in Europe 
alone in one epidemic, 

Two other parasitical diseases, malar- 
ia and yellow fever, completely halted 
French attempts to build a canal in 
Panama. It remained for the United 
States to lick the two ailments, build 
the canal, and acquire possibly the most 
important single strategic Waterway in 
the world 

Thus the 33 Rotarians of Walterboro 
South Carolina, about whom we're talk 
ing here, have taken on a piece of work 
which, no matter how it sounds, is Com 
munity Service of the first order. It 
was this aspect of the work which at 

Chief's attention—and, in 

Here's the story: 

County has no problem of 
health facilities. There is a large and 
modern health center in Walterboro, the 
seat, together with nine branch 
centers through the county A modern, 
103-bed hospital has recently been com 


ease 


tracted my 
turn, mine 
Colleton 


county 


pleted, and plans include a district milk 
laboratory. The county thus ranks well 
up in the provision of such facilities 
The county health department, under 
direction of Dr. Holland M. Carter, a 
Rotarian, undertook to survey the inci- 
dence of intestinal parasites. An earlier 
pilot study had indicated it might be 
extensive, an indication confirmed by 


with 
PARASITES! 


Walterboro, S. C., Rotar- 
ians join in mankind’s an- 
cient war on microscopic 
organisms which have ex- 
erted a major influence on 
human history ; it is a new 
chapter in the old story 
of serving a community. 








a broader survey. This revealed an infes- 
tation of about 20 percent among school 
children. To be precise, 236 of 1,170 
children, both Negro and white, were 
found to be harboring worms. 

The problem posed was the old one: 
What to do about it? Dr. Carter went 
to his Rotary Club in Walterboro and 
explained the situation. Would the Club 
help? it would—and did. 

The Club agreed, of course, to lend 
its moral support to a public-education 
campaign involving lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and visual aids. This meant that 
the community’s influential citizens had 
given the campaign what amounted to 
a seal of approval; more important, they 
followed it up by active participation in 
the campaign. 

But more than that, the Club went on 
to establish a permanent fund for the 
care of children whose parents were un- 
able to finance treatment. So far Ro- 
tarians have paid for treatment of 120 
such children. 

Individual medication, however, while 
it will cure the infestation, will not pre- 
vent Basically this is a 
matter of continuing sanitation—re- 
placement of unsanitary privies with 
sanitary waste-disposal units, good diet, 
and the like. This is the responsibility 
of the family He can be fined if 
the spread of the disease is traced from 
his premises, but over the long pull it 
remains a matter of education. 

The problem thus is not completely 
As Dr. Carter told me, it is un- 
der control in the rural and semirural 
areas of Colleton County. But it remains 
a continuing operation, like living. Dis- 
covering of parasite eggs in the intes- 
tines of Egyptian mummies dated at 
2100 B.C. testifies to this. 

—Yowurs, THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


recurrence, 


head, 


solved. 
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\urses coirdinate work in handling 


the parasite program. 


initial 
curate 


step 


1: the S 
technicians analyze 


dence 
report 


of 
is 


in locating 
records are vital to control. 


This is the 
cases, Ac- 


tate laboratories, trained 
feces for evi- 
worm infestation. A full 


returned 





to 


Walterboro. 


Nurse and teacher pass out con- The samples are returned to the 
tainers and instruction slips in the county health office and are sent 
second step in locating cases of from there to the State laboratory 


parasitism among school children, for expert analysis of infestation, 


Photos: (far left) Powell from 8. C. State Board of Health: (all others) A. Kh. White 
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Colleton Co, Keelth Dept, 


SHookworm ove found, 


Here is the form used by the State laboratories in the reporting of parasite infes- 
This signalizes the necessity for treatment, and is the point where W alter- 
boro Rotarians swing into action with their Club fund for the care of children 
unable to finance treatment; 120 so far have been cared for by this money. 


tation, 


Negro and white alike use the fa- 
cilities of the Colleton County 
health department in the fight 
on parasitism, as the left and 
right pictures show. .. . (Be- 
low) A clinic nurse helds the 
little pills used in treatment; a 
liquid also is given to patients. 
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Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


As this issue of Tut 
ROTARIAN Was reach- 
ing readers in the 
U.S.A., Rotary’s 44th Annual Convention 
in Paris, France, was still a fortnight 
away. Thus, for Conventiongoers in 
North America, it is not too late to re 
port an invitation for a visit extended 
by the Rotary Club of Haverrorpwest, 
Watces. In this Welch town in the County 
of Pembrokeshire, with its beautiful 
coastline and near-by ancient castles 
the Rotary Club has made hospitality 
plans for Rotarian visitors who will 
come there on pre- or post-Convention 
tours. If HAVERFORDWEsT is on your itin 
erary, Norman Jenkins, 15, Victoria 


Wales Sends a 
Welcome, Too 


Photo: lazar 


Thanks to the Rotary Club of Jean- 
nette, Pa., these school-patrol mem- 
bers are ready for wet weather. It's 
the 15th anniversary of the Club's 
sponsorship of the patrol, and Virgilio 
Chirico, Club President, helps a dark- 
eyed miss try a rain hat on for size 
at a dinner for the patrol (see item). 


Place, will answer any inquiries about a 

visit there. 

More Help for As reported in these 

Flood Victims pages in the April 
issue, many Rotary 


Clubs were quick to organize relief carn 
paigns to aid victims of the North Sea 
flood in England and the Low Countries 
To those efforts can be added the relief 
work of the Rotary Clubs of CLirrorp, 
OnT., CANADA, and Eau CLAIRE, Wis. In 
the Canadian community, the Club or- 
ganized a “Rotary Canvass Night” that 
sent four teams of Rotarian canvassers 
from house to house to collect donations 
for flood sufferers. In Eau CLatre the 
Rotary Club’s 85 members contributed 
$1 each toward a disaster-relief fund 

years of 


Avenal ‘Grads’ After four 
study, 


Celebrate Safely 
seniors 


to celebrate their graduation 
AVENAL, CALIF., as elsewhere, 
just that, They stay out late on the eve 
ning of their commencement exercises, 


high-school 
have reason 
and in 


they do 
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but their parents never worry about 
them because the funmaking is ar- 
ranged by the AVENAL Rotary Club. If 
the '52 arrangements carry over into 
'53, an evening this month will find the 
community’s graduates getting their 
diplomas and then starting out on a 
round of fun at the Rotary party. It 
will begin with dancing and entertain- 
ment at a hall, followed by an 
eariy morning breakfast served by Ro- 
tarians. Then, with their diplomas in 
hand and happy memories of the eve- 
ning, the “grads” will head for their 
homes, a bit tired, perhaps, but safe. 


local 


When the 15th anni- 
versary of the JEAN- 
NETTE, Pa., Rotary 
Club’s sponsorship of a local school’s 
student patrol came up recent- 

the Club sought a fitting way to 
mark the occasion. It finally decided 
to hold a dinner in honor of some 45 
patrol boys and girls, several of thei: 
teachers, and the police officers who as- 
sist them at the crossings. As a part of 
its support of the school patrol, the Club 
has long provided the boys and firls 
with raincoats and hats, and at the din 
ner some new rain apparel was donned 
by several of the students (see photo). 
Among the speakers at the anniversary 


‘Let ‘er Rain!’ 
Say Patrolmen 


corps 


Photo: La Belle 


In the new wheel chair given her by 
the Rotary Club of La Sarre, Que., Can- 
ada, is pretty Fernande Jacob, 14-year- 
old invalid “adopted” by the Club. The 
chair was purchased through the sale 
of Easter Seals to aid crippled children 
With Fernande are La Sarre Rotarians 


gathering were State policemen inter- 
ested in school-patrol work, and a movie 
entitled The School Patrol was shown 
As an outgrowth of the celebration, the 
JEANNETTE Club plans to arrange an an- 
nual “treat” for the school patrols. 


minds of 


A Big Question On the 


for High Schoolers Many high-school 
students in commu 
nities around the globe is the question 


“What career shall I choose?” It’s a de- 


cision that requires information, and in 
thousands of cities and towns Rotarians 
are supplying the needed facts. In 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., for example, the Ro- 
tary Club began a vocational-counselling 
program for high-school students after 
planning it with school officials. It works 
this way: Club members volunteer to 
counse! students referred to them by the 
school’s director of vocational guidance. 
Then when the director is asked for in- 
formation about an occupation, he can, 
if he so determines, refer the inquiring 
student to a Rotarian active in the field 
under discussion. In addition to counsel- 
ling students personally, Club members 
also are called upon to discuss careers 
with groups of students at the school. 
Guided tours through 
and industries are also arranged for stu- 
dent groups by the Club. 


local businesses 


In Tennessee's Moore 
County is a young 
organization named 
the Hurdlow Community Improvement 
Club, which has provided constant lead- 
ership for the betterment of its area. In- 
augurated by the Rotary Club of LYNCH- 
BURG, TENN., about three years ago, the 
group chose as its main objectives the 
improvement of and church, 
better farming methods, more conven- 
ient homes, a fuller life for young farm 
people, and conservation of natural re 
sources. Today the results of the pro- 
gram are many—with more yet to come. 
The finished improvements include a 
modern cafeteria, library, music room, 
and improved plumbing for the school; 
gas heat installed in the church and the 
interior and exterior painted; a build 
ing erected for use as voting headquar 
ters; and telephone service extended to 
all farms desiring it. Fellowship, too, 
has increased in the community as the 
Hurdlow Improvement Club entertains 
LYNCHBURG Rotarians and their families 


Lynchburg Spurs 
Community Plans 


school 


each year at a “fish fry.” 
News Note: As this brief sam 
from India pling of activities 
shows, Rotary Clubs 
in India are active in all four avenues 
of service. In BANGALORE the Rotary 
Club recently held a hobby exhibit for 
awarded prizes to those 


youth, and 


All-American football star Jim Sears, 
of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, gratefully pats the beribboned suit- 
case given him by the Rotary Club of 
his home town, Inglewood, Calif. With 
him are (left to right) T. G. Herrmann, 
Club President ; Rotarian Cecil Garton; 
and Jess Hill, University football coach. 
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whose entries were judged outstanding. 

The Rotary Club of ALLAHABAD re- 
cently had its building fund enriched 
when a local cultural center sponsored 
two dramatic presentations and turned 
the proceeds over to the Club fund. ... 
In the International Service field, the 
Rotary Club of BomsBay exchanges greet- 
ings and banners with overseas Clubs. 
One of its most recent exchanges was 
with the GHENT, BELGIUM, Rotary Club. 

Annually the Rotary Club of CaL- 
cuTta holds a “Children’s Treat” for un- 
derprivileged youngsters of its area. The 
“Treat” for this year was scheduled to 
be a trip to near-by zoological gardens 
for some 350 children To help its 
members attain a better understanding 
of the work of the United Nations to 
promote peace, the Rotary Club of DAL- 
MIANAGAR held a question-and-answer pe- 
riod on the U. N. at a Club meeting. ... 
In accord with the Vocational Service 
aim of becoming bette acquainted with 
the problems and methods of other busi- 
nesses, the Rotary Club of PATNA toured 
the offices of the newspaper Indian 
Nation 


Meet at School, In BERLIN, Wis., the 


Hear Safety Talk high school’s new 
cafeteria had just 


been completed, and the school superin- 
tendent was proud of it. One day, while 
telling the Directors of the Beriin Ro- 
tary Club about it, he invited them to 
visit the lunchroom. The Club Presi- 
dent, James J. Moriarty, had a better 
idea. Why not, he asked, hold a weekly 
meeting there, eat with the students, 
and have them as guests? That was the 
arrangement later agreed upon, and 
plans got under way for it. For a speaker 
the Club turned to the Wisconsin Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department, and its di- 
rector was obtained for an address on 
afety On the day of the school meet- 
ing, Rotarians lunched with some 500 
toured the cafeteria kitchen, 
and then all— 
students, faculty, and Club members— 
went to the auditorium for the address. 
After his talk, the safety director said 
that a student audience was an ideal 


students 


schoolrooms, and shop 


group to receive a safety Message on 
nsible driving. 


Hot Pancakes Net In the northern Ohio 


Community Funds Communities of Bur- 
TON and MIDDLEFIELD, 


a month early in Spring annually marks 
the time for some fellowship and fund 
raising of the Rotary variety. It is then 
when the sap begins to run in the 
maple trees of that region—that the 
Rotary Club of BURTON-MIDDLEFIELD holds 
breakfast for the 
residents of Geauga County. It’s a big 
breakfast of pancakes covered with 
mapie sirup, homemade sausages, and 
and to it recently came some 300 
hungry townspeople to be served by Ro- 


its “country style” 


tarians and their ladies in a local school 
lunchroom Last year the money so 
raised was used to finance hearing and 
peech tests for 5,500 children in the 
county. This year the proceeds went to 
provide new equipment for a fire-dam- 
aged school, and again for hearing and 
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Johnny Goes to Town 


—on some rubber, wire, and Rotary wheels 


Beutnp the counter of a sales 
agency for tickets and magazine sub- 
scriptions in Oakville, 
Ont., Canada, is a busy young man 
named John Black. He is handsome, 
keen of mind, ambitious—and para- 
lyzed from the waist down. 

Johnny, as everybody calls him, 
was injured playing football a few 
vears ago, and since then his life has 
been spent in hospitals, first in Tor- 
onto, now in Oakville. To help make 
his future financially secure, a John 
Black Trust Fund was established by 
generous neighbors through benefit 


downtown 


dances, sporting events, and contri- 
butions. Still, additional funds had to 
be raised to help him meet current 
medical expenses, and the Rotary 
Club of Oakville saw a way to do it. 

The operation of a magazine-sub- 
scription agency came within John- 
ny’s physical limitations, so the Club 
put him in business right in the Oak- 
ville hospital. The ageney was op- 
erated in a special room formerly 
used as a lounging place for doctors, 
and for a time it seemed to be a good 
arrangement. But living and work- 
ing in the hospital day after day shut 
him off aimost completely with the 
outside, and doctors agreed that his 
mental outlook would be improved if 
he could get out of doors regularly. 

To that problem the Club had a 
solution, too. Through one of its 
members, space was obtained for 
Johnny’s agency in a store located in 
Oakville’s main business district. 
That, however, posed another prob- 
lem. How was Johnny to go to and 
from his new place of business? Oak- 


ville Rotarians answered that by vol- 
unteering to drive him back and 
forth daily in a truck provided by a 
local merchant. 

So successful was the transporta- 
tion plan that the Club decided to go 
a step further: It arranged to have a 
delivery truck, donated by a Toronto 
department store, converted into a 
vehicle specially equipped for trans- 
porting chair patients and other 
crippled persons. 

Now, as it has for some time, the 
Rotary “invalid unit” calls for John- 
ny at the hospital daily at 1 o'clock 
It has a 
heater, side seats for several passen- 


and brings him back at 5. 


gers, and a ramp that is lowered for 
wheel-chair riders, and its operators 
are Rotarians, in two-man teams, 
who volunteer to serve for a week at 
a time. 

In addition to meeting Johnny's 
timetable, the vehicle is also used to 
provide transportation for many dis- 
abled children and adults. For ex- 
ample, every Saturday it takes a 
group of polio patients some 20 miles 
to a swimming pool for hydrotherapy. 

As to the cost of operating the 
vehicle, one Club member spoke of it 
this way: “The expense is well worth 
it because it has made Johnny self 
sufficient again, and it provides many 
crippled children and adults with 
outings that might not otherwise 
take place.” 

As for Johnny, he knows that cour 
age and determination are important 
in overcoming a handicap—and so 
are good friends who help smooth 


the way. 


From the hospital to his business goes Johnny Black aided by (left to right) 
Hector G. McKillop, Club President; Douglas McEachern; and Art Heaven. 











The check being exchanged here is for 
$1,630 worth of equipment for a Sum- 
mer-camp infirmary, and the donor is 
the Rotary Club of Maplewood, N. J., 
which netted the money with a fashion 
show. Geo. Roark (right), Club Presi- 
dent, presents it to Raymond C. Good- 
fellow, Governor of District 269, who 
accepts it for a children’s camp group 





‘\ GUTHRIE ROTARY CLUB 


Three 25-foot billboards cautioning mo- 
torists to drive carefully are part of a 
three-month safety campaign sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Guthrie, Okla.. 
in codperation with the National Safety 
Council. Each month different bill 
boards were erected along highways 


To the Central Office in Chicago con- 
tinue to come photos of Rotary visits 
made by President H. J. Brunnier on 
his recent Asian trip. In Calcutta, 
India, he presents two wheel chairs to 
a child welfare home on behalf of the 
Calcutta Club, At right is the Presi- 
dent's wife, Ann, .. . (Right) In Osaka, 
Japan, the President and his wife have 
lunch with Rotarians. Seated next to 
Mrs. Brunnier is Tomotake Teshima, 
of Tokyo, Japan, a Director of Rotary. 
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speech tests. A Club member who had 
put in several hours over a hot griddie 
summed it all up this way: 
ing a good way to raise money for 
worthy causes, it’s a lot of fun, too!” 


“Besides be- 


SPRINGVALE ME 
are four grade 
pupils who received 


Fans Start Waves !n 
of Friendship 


choo! 


from Japan, not long ago, beautifully 


painted fans, each bearing the name of 
How 


to get the fans is a Rotary story of inter- 


one of the youngsters they came 
national friendship between the Clubs of 
UJIYAMADA, JAPAN, and SANFORD-SPRING- 
VALE, ME, It all began when a SPRINGVALE 
visited Japan with other U.S.A. 
educators, and stayed at the home of a 
UJIYAMADA Rotarian, Sanzaemon Ogawa, 
later wrote about the teacher's visit 
to Albert L. Prosser, then President of 
the SANFORD-SPRINGVALE Club. More let- 
ters were exchanged between the two 
Rotarians, and when Rotarian 
learned of his Japanese correspondent’s 
in kindergarten work, he 
him four paintings by second-graders in 
a SPRINGVALE Pleased with the 
turned over to a 
kindergarten in UJstyamapba, Rotarian 
Ogawa sent in return the four fans 
which budding young artists 
in SPRINGVALE highly prize. Out of it 
all, too, has come a closer relationship 
between UJIYAMADA and SANFORD-SPRING- 
VALI 


teache 


who 


Prosser 


interest sent 
school, 


paintings, which he 


some 


As many Clubs often 
spur attend- 
the Rotary 
MINDEN, ONT., 


These Clubs 
Evenly Matched ‘0 to 

ance, 
Clubs of HALtspurToNn and 
CANADA, decided to vie with each other 
in a month-long contest. At the end of 
the period there was no winner to be 
declared as both Clubs had maintained 
100 percent attendance, Not content with 
the Clubs decided to have another 
go at it for a second month. Again both 
finished with 100 percent—all this de 
pite the fact that neither Club is 
enough to another Club to make 
matter, 


a tie, 


close 
“mak- 
ing up” an easy 
Rotary has entered 
more 


Rotary World 
Gains 29 Clubs 29 


ties In many parts of 
the world since last month’s listing of 
They are (with thei 
Silvertown, 


communl 


new Clubs, spon- 
in parentheses) eng 


Borgarnes (Akranes), Iceland; 


at 


ag, NERS 
. SS saeenene 
> 4 *senenes 


v 


Tarare (Villefranche), France; Rimini 
(Forli), Italy; Kiryu (Ashikage and 
Tokyo), Japan; Antonina (Ponta Gros- 
sa), Brazil; Peshawar (Lahore), Pakis- 
tan; Windhoek, South West Africa; 
Hasselt (Tirlemont), Belgium; Liestal 
(Basel), Switzerland; Troyes (Eper- 
nay), France; Aarhus Sondre (Aarhus), 
Denmark; Méllevangen (Malm6), Swed- 
en; Bathgate, Scotland; Larnaca (Nico- 
Sia), Cyprus; Que Que (Gwelo), South- 
Porecatu (Regente 
Feij6), Brazil; Suipacha (Mercedes), Ar- 
gentina; Lutterworth, England; Hogrs- 
holm (S@lleréd), Denmark; Tarariras 
(Colonia), Uruguay; Port Neches (Beau- 
mont), Tex.; Big Flats (Elmira 
Heights), N. Y.; Pleasant Hill (Walnut 
Creek and Concord), Calif.; Duquesne 
(McKeesport), Pa.; Greer (Greenville), 
S C.; Garden (Huntington 
Beach), Calif.; Gaylord (Le Sueur and 
St. Peter), Minn.; Malden (Dexter), Mo. 


ern Rhodesia; 


Grove 


Support of Boy Scout 
activities by Rotary 
‘lubs is world-wide 
and varied, and here is a sampling of 
recent work done by some Clubs in this 
field. The Rotary Club of WATERBURY, 
CoNN., gave a lift to Scouting in its area 
in 1947, when it decided to help the local 
Scout Council raise funds for improving 
a 170-acre camp site. Planned by the 
Council was a five-year program for pro- 
viding a dining hall, bathing 
canoes, Winter cabins, and other camp 
features. The estimated cost was $60,- 
000, and the WATERBURY Club agreed to 
raise 75 percent of that amount. To do 
so, it outlined its own five-year program 
$9,000 a year. Of this 
was to come from the 
Club’s treasury, $8,000 from an annual 
campaign among the membership. Last 
year saw the fifth campaign come to an 
grand total of $45,000 
Toward the full amount re- 
added $7,200, which the near- 
Club of NAUGATUCK, 
its proportionate share of the 


Roundup of 
Scouting News 


area, 


for producing 
amount, $1,000 


end—and the 
reached 
quired was 
by Rotary CONN., 
raised a 
boys 


cost based on the percentage of 


from its community who would use the 
camp. Now the camp has all the im 
provements planned, and in the dining 
Rotary Hall—is a bronze 
plaque put there by the WATERBURY and 
NAUGATUCK Clubs for having been “privi- 
leged to contribute to the development 


of the 


room—called 


leaders of tomorrow.” 
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The 25th year of its sponsorship of a 
;0y Scout troop was recently marked by 
the Rotary Club of PLyMouTH, MICH., at 
a dinner for the boys. The _ troop’s 
Scoutmaster for 20 years was given a 
brief case by the Club ; In SPRING- 
FIELD, Mo., the Rotary Club recently held 
its annual “Boy Scout Day,” an occasion 
that featured a demonstration of Ex- 
plorer Scouting at a Club meeting. 
Scouts took over a recent Rotary meet- 
ing in RENSSELAER, IND., too, when five of 
them gave a demonstration of first-aid 
To the Scout Jamboree in 
California this Summer will go many 
boys whose travel will be partly or 
wholly financed by Rotary Clubs. One of 
these Clubs is that of Sioux City, Iowa, 
which is donating $85 apiece to two boys 
to help them make the trip 

It was “circus night” at a Rotary 
meeting in KNOXVILLE, Iowa, not long 
ago, when seven dens of the Rotary- 
sponsored Cub Scout pack entertained 
with circus skits and stunts. The boys’ 
parents were present as guests of the 
Club, and a prize was awarded to the 
best act STATEN IsLAND, N. Y., Ro- 
tarians learned much about Girl Scout 
activities local 


methods 


when a member of a 
troop appeared before the Club as a 
speaket . . In NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., 
Girl Scouts now play an important part 
in the Club’s youth work, as it recently 
donated $50 to a troop and agreed to 
Photo: Mahoney 
ee 

eeeee 

‘ 


4t a meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Randolph-Holbrook, Mass., Rotarian 
Joseph Cohen (right) presents a check 
to Rotarian I. D. Reade, school super- 
intendent, for an athletic scholarship 
to be given to a high-school athlete in 
the name of Joe Lapchick (center), 
former professional basketball player. 


sponsor it Another 
of a Boy Scout troop is the 


recent sponsor 
Rotary Club 
Of CANOGA PARK, CALIF vhich now has 


plans under way for outfitting its Scouts. 


In many U.S.A. cities, 
handicapped persons 
self -sup- 
Industries, an or- 


Clubs Help Keep 
Goodwill Busy 


are made 
porting by Goodwill 
ganization that collects repairable items 
for handicapped workers to restore to 
usefulness for resale. Many Rotary Clubs 
have long sponsored Goodwill campaigns 
for reclaimable merchandise, and among 
the latest Clubs to do so are in western 
Tennessee and eastern Arkansas. The 
first drive in the region was conducted 
by the Rotary Club of Ripiey, TEnn., 
and a later three-day campaign was 
sparked by the Union City, TEenn., Club. 
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Take a Page from Milford 


Besides initiating Community Service 
projects of their Rotary Clubs 
also support many worth-while under- 
takings of other organizations. Here 
is an example of this type of activ- 
ity as engaged in by a New Hampshire 
Club. Not an uncommon Rotary project, 
still it may hold an idea for your Club. 


own, 


Ox THE DAY that the Red Cross 
bloodmobile rolled into Milford, 
N. H., under Rotary sponsorship, 
everything was set. The need for 
donors had been well publicized, 
everyone knew exactly where the 
bloodmobile would be located, and 
the townspeople indicated strong 
support for the campaign. Codpera- 
tion had shown from every 
quarter —except the weather. It 
rained all day and chill winds pro- 
vided an additional reason for stay- 
ing indoors. Still the blood cam- 
paign made its one-day quota in 
Milford. 

When the Rotary Club undertook 
the sponsorship of the bloodmobile’s 
visit, it did so despite the fact that 
it was to be the sixth campaign con- 
ducted in Milford in a little over a 
year. No time was lost by Rotarians 
in reminding residents of the im- 
portance of blood plasma to the sol- 
dier, and toward this end a veteran 
wounded in Korea spoke of the vital 
réle played by whole blood in saving 
the lives of wounded men. 

The quota fixed for the drive was 


been 





135 donors, and by the time the 
bloodmobile was ready to roll on its 
way, 139 persons had donated their 


Phote: Perry 


Pointing to Korea is a wounded 
soldier of Milford, N. H., who as- 
sisted Rotarians L. Paul Ecklund 
(left) and E. B. Hutton in drive. 


blood. Thus did Milford join the 
ranks of Rotary Clubs that 
have helped to make Red Cross blood 


other 


drives successful. 








All the material collected is being sent 
to Gcodwill Industries in MEMPHISs, 
TENN., for distribution to its workshops. 


For two days, not 
long ago, the towns- 
people of Fatrport, 
N. Y., had an opportunity to observe in 
one place how plentiful and good is the 
merchandise they can buy in their own 
community. Products ranging from auto- 
mobiles to canned goods went on display 
at the Rotary Club's exhibit participated 
in by many loca! business and industrial 
firms. The was twofold: to 
demonstrate the variety of merchandise 
available locally, and to encourage more 
local shopping. More than 1,200 persons 
visited the exposition, and prizes were 
given to many. 


Fairport Puts 
Wares on Display 


purpose 


June is silver-anni- 
versary month for 
35 Rotary Clubs in 
many parts of the world. Congratula- 
tions to them all! They are: Easthamp- 
ton, Mass.; Springfield, Tenn.; Coronel, 
Chile; Quillota, Chile; San Fernando, 


25th Year for 
35 More Clubs 


Chile; Rancagua, Chile; Bristol, N. H.; 
Biel, Switzerland; Potsdam, N. Y.; Elko, 
Nev.; Middlesboro, Ky Auburn, Ky.; 
West Orange, N. J.; Melrose, Wis.; 
Maryville, Mo.; Martinsville, Va.; Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Clinton-Madison-Guilford, 
Conn.; Junction, Tex.; Farmingdale, 
N. Y.; Nunda, N. Y Clark, So, 
Dak.; Council Grove, Kans.; Gutten- 
berg, lowa; Chappell, Neb Swissvale, 
Pa.; Andrews, N. C.; Glasgow, Ky.; 
Forest, Miss.; South Hill, Va.; Winter- 
thur, Switzerland; Curico, Chile; Lum- 
berton, N. C.; Tacna, Peru; Canberra, 
Australia. 


How do Rotary Clubs 
world 


A Potpourri of 
Youth Activities 


around the 

help youth to meet 
its responsibilities as tomorrow's Jead- 
ers? Many are the ways, as this round- 
up of youth work shows. The UNIver- 
sity DistTRIcT OF SEATTLE, WasH., Rotary 
Club, for example, sponsors a student- 
guest program, and recently nine boys 
were selected from Seattie University to 
attend Club meetings, one of whom is 
the son of a Club member Among 
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the many other Rotary Clubs that invite coaches of the teams were present, and high school to provide students with in- 
students to attend their meetings are in ALAMEDA the Club presentedan award formation about various vocations. .. . 
READING, PA.; NEWARK, N. Y.; NoRTHAMP to a player chosen for his ability and A public-speaking contest for boys is be- 
TON, Pa.; East MOLine, ILL.; HARRISBURG portsmanship. ... When a “model leg- ing sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
(Houston), Tex.; HUNTINGTON, N. Y.; islature” was held by the YMCA in Sac- MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA, and to the win- 
and OKLAHOMA CIty, OKLA RAMENTO, CALIF., a teen-age delegate ners will go four scholarships ranging 

In ALAMEDA, CALIF., and MOUNTAIN went from LA Mesa, CALir., under spon- from $100 to $300. Near-by Rotary Clubs 
View, Mo., the Rotary Clubs honored orship by the La Mesa Club....In are holding semifinal contests to select 
local high-school basketball players by NORRISTOWN, Pa., the Rotary Club ar- speakers who will participate in the 
having them as guests at a meeting. The ranged a “Career Conference” at a local final judging in MONTREAL. 





Across a snowy-linened table top, on motor treks to the 
far corners of their country, in the quiet of a living 
room before a glowing fire—these 64 men can always turn 
to one subject close to their hearts: Rotary. For they 
are in it together—all 29 fathers and 35 sons of them 


(1-2) Ben and Ben Driftmier, Jr., Anacortes, Wash.; (3-4) W. Ran- 
dall and W. Randall Bedgood, Jr., (5-6) Bartley R. and B. Richard 
sloodworth, (7-8) Percy L. and Tryon K. Huggins, (9-10) W. Howard 
and H,. Edsel Benson—al!l of Athens, Ga.; (11-13) Truman M., Truman 
F., and Lamar Gill, Beeville, Tex.; (14-15) Harry W. and H. Walter 
Hanson, Jr., Springfield, I1l.; (16-17) Robert L. and Robert L. Brehmer, 
Jr., Circleville, Ohio; (18-19) I. A. and I. A. Kamien, Jr., Cleveland, 
Miss.; (20-21) Claude C. and Claude C. Laval, Jr., Fresno, Calif.; 
(22-23) William and Murray Potter, (24-25) Gail and Robert Smith, 
(26-27) Horace and Murray Dearborn—all of Lexington, Mass 

(28-29) Gaillard B. and Jacob Fuller, Loudonville, Ohio; (30-31) 
Homer Lawrence and H. Lawrence Hoe, Jr., Middlesborough, Ky.; 
(32-34) J. Irvin, Jefferson I., and Robert E. Streepey, New A!bany, 
Ind.; (35-37) J. Thornley, Berwyn N., and Robert T. Hughes, Ocean 

N. J.; (38-39) Samuel G. and Samuel G. Wetzler, Jr., (40-41) Ar- 

and Robert A. Johnson, (42-43) Richard and Richard Dorian, 

Jr.—all of Roselle-Roselle Park, N. J.; (44-45) W. L. and Howard 

Watters, (46-47) James C. and John Carey, (48-49) Clair and Thomas 

srook, (50-51) Raymond and Wayne Wuestenberg—all of West Liber- 
tv, lowa, 

(52-54) Harry A., William H., and Robert 8S. Winter, Williamsport, 
Pa.; (55-57) Stanley C., Thomas R., and R. Bruce Forbes, Brantford, 
Ont., Canada; (58-59) Paul and Kenneth P. Mann, Dickinson, No. Dak.; 
(60-62) J. Mather, J. Mather, Jr., and Lucas Edward Pfeiffenberger, 
Alton, Ill.; (63-64) Harry C. and Richard E. Hougham, Franklin, Ind. 


homas 56) Brown 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


\I AYORS. If you should drop into 
the Rotary Club of Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., some Friday noon, and someone 
would say, “Come on and meet 
the Mayors,” you'll be hearing quite cor- 
rectly. He will have said “Mayors.” For 
there are two of them in the Club, both 
members. Paut O. LANDRY is one 
of them. He is Mayor of Klamath Falls 
and has member of the local 
Rotary Club for 32 years. The second 
Mayor is WILLIAM LORENZ, who presides 
over the municipal offices of Chiioquin, 
north of Klamath Falls, but 
within the trade area of the latter com- 
munity. “Mayor BILL” has not missed 
a Rotary meeting in 24 years, and has 
rolled up a Rotary travel record of 
38,160 miles since he moved to Chilo- 
quin some 12 years ago. Previously he 
had been a member of the Rotary Club 
of Sprague River, Oreg 


ovel 


active 


been a 


30 miles 


National Fieldmen. Council tables on 
the international level have benefited in 
recent months from the activities of two 
Rotarians. CHARLES A. SPRAGUE, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Salem, Oreg., 
a former Governor of the State, recently 
served as a United States alternate dele- 
gate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly He was numerous 
times to express before various commit- 
tees hi 


freedom of 


called on 


country’s position on matters of 


information and racial re- 
ations Recommended by the U. S. 
Office of Education, J. M. KLOTSCHE, a 
Milwaukee, Wis., Rotarian and president 
of the Wisconsin State 
Jugenheim, Germany, he 


College, is in 
ping to starta 
project there. The 
using the educa- 


community school 
program will embody 
tional institution as a center for recrea- 


tional and cultural activities in the 


community. 


Changeless. They don’t go in for sud- 
den change in the Rotary Club of 
Cobleskill, N. Y. At ieast might 
to that conclusion when he learns 
chartered in 
Secretary, 


one 
cone 
that ince the 
1924, it has had but 
Howarp J. Curtis, and but one pianist, 
Mi LEORA BURHANS, wife of a charter 
That’s a record of 29 years 
Notes a Club 
It is needless to say that the 
of off is itself 
and votion with 
ery l Club.” 


Club wa 


one 


member 


of service spokesman: 
ong tenure 
proof of the efficiency 
they 


which have 


in Georgia 
hese days who's known as the State's 
Mother of 1953” there are eight 
Rotarians in her community 
“That oul 
Howarp C, 


There's a mother 


‘Mother.’ 
and 
who can, 
mom!” 
GLOVER, 

and does 
Rotary, for 
page 45] 


with pride, say, 
Our mom” is Mrs 
of Newnan, and she should 
about 


quite a bit 


ons [Continue d on 
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T 
N OMINATED. Ernesto J. AGUILAR, 
businessman of Mexico City, Mexico, 
has been nominated by the Rotary Club 
of Mexico City for the Presidency of 
Rotary International for 1953-54. 

ROTAKIAN AGUILAR is general repre- 
sentative of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in Mexico, with headquarters 
in Mexico City. He is also the president 
of Pinturas Pittsburgh de Mexico, S. A., 


Ernesto J. Aguilar, of Mexico City, 
Mexico, has been nominated for Pres- 
ident of Rotary International for the 
year 1953-54 (see accompanying item), 


and a director of Commercial Insurgen 
tes, S. A. 

A Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Mexico City, he has been a Rotarian 
since 1921. He has Rotary In 
ternational as Director, as District Gov- 


erved 


ernor, and as a Committee member. 
from the 
AGUILAR 


and ma 


graduation 
ROTARIAN 


Fo:lowing his 
University of lowa, 
conducted a general hardware 
business in the Dominican Re 
New York 


manager for 


chinery 
public. Later he 
N. Y., aS assistant 
a paint concern 
Mexico. For many 
rector of the Confederation of Chambei 
Mexico and of the 
of Commerce of Mexico Cit 


went to 
export 
before returning to 


years he was a di 


of Commerce of 
Chamber 


Epitors’ Note: On May 27, 1953, the 44th Annuat Convention of Rotary 
International was to elect a President for 1953-54. 
one of three Nominees who, alphabetically by name, are Ernesto J 
lar, of Mexico City, Mexico; Geronimo Ramirez Brown, of 
Nicaragua; and Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, of Montevideo, Uruguay. The 
last named was nominated by the Nominating Committee for President 
first two were nominated by their Clubs—in accordance 
with a provision in the By-Laws of RI which permits any member Club 
to nominate a candidate for the Presidency. 
of Rotarian Serratosa appeared on this page in the 
first possible issue after official notification of this nomination went to 
The portraits and biographies of Rotariwans 
and Ramirez appear below—in the first possible 
notification of their nominations went to the member Clubs 


It would choose 
Agut 
Vanagua, 


A portrait and biography 
March issue—the 
iguilar 


issue after official 





N OMINATED. Geronimo RAMIREZ 
BROWN, lawyer, notary, and statesman 
of Managua, Nicaragua, has been nomi 
nated by the Rotary Club of Managua 
for the Presidency of Rotary Interna- 
tional for 1953-54. 

ROTARIAN RAMIREZ BROWN has occupied 
the chair of international law at the 
University of Nicaragua 

A Past President of the Rotary Club 


Geronimo Ramirez Brown, of Managua, 
Ni-aragua, has been nominated for 
President of Rotary International for 
year 1953-54 (see accompanying item), 
of Managua, he has been a Rotarian 
since 1929, the year in which the Club 
was organized. He has served Rotary 
International as Vice-President, District 
Governor, and Committee member 
ROTARIAN RAMIREZ Brown ha 
his country and Government a 
of Foreign Aftairs, 
Public Welfare 
Nicaraguan Delegation to the 


erved 
Minister 
Interior, Education, 
secretary to the 
Pan 
American Conference in Buenos Aire 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni 
potentiary on a 


pecial mission to Mexi 
co; Solicitor General of the Republic of 
Nicaragua; Plenipotentiary Delegate to 
the Eighth International Conference of 
American State 


envoy to 


and as delegate and 


numrerou other conference 
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A 100 percent Rotary family! 


It is headed by Harry G. Miller, Sr. (left), a mem- 


ber of the Rotary Club of Kansas City, Kans. With him in Rotary are (left to right) 


Sons Harry S., Jr.. and Conrad, 


and her three sons-in-law are Rotarians 
Sons THOMAs J., Howarp C., Jr., Lirrus 
TON J., and NATHANIEL B. are 
of the Rotary Club of Newnan, as are 
Sons-in-Law Kari B. Nixon and. DANIE! 
W. Boone, Jr. Son Curr C. is President 
of the Rotary Club of West Point, Ga 
Son-in-Law EpMUND Coox is also a mem 
ber of the latter Club. Mrs. GLover's 
late husband was a charter 
the Rotary Club of Newnan 


members 


member of 


Add: Governors. To the list of Gover 
nors of States of the U.S.A 
announced in these columns, 
name of HuGcu Grece. An active member 
of the Rotary Club of Nashua, N. H., he 
occupies the highest office in the State 
of New Hampshire. 


previously 
add the 


Habitual. It won't be long now before 
a new man takes the Presidential helm 
of the Rotary Club of Salisbury, N. C., 
just as in more than 7,700 other com 
munities that compose the Rotary world 
But in Salisbury it will be a little dif- 
ferent, think local Rotarians Their 
President will be Gorpon whose 
father earlier served in the 
What makes this situation a bit on the 
unusual side is that he wil! be the fourt! 
second-generation Rotarian and son of 
a Past President to receive the honor in 
Salisbury. Other Rotarians in thi 
munity whose fathers have served be 
fore them are Kerr Craice Ramsay, Sip 
NEY JONES, and ARNOLD SNIDER 


EARLE, 


ame office 


com 


Rotarian Authors, From the pen of Ep 
WARD P. CLAY, a member of the 
Club of Oneida, N. Y., has 
Thoughts (Designer's Press, C 
N..), $1), a book of verse 
frou the Australian press came Heroic: 
Journey, by WILLIAM BEARD, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Sydney, Australia 
It is a narrative in verse of the Kennedy 
Expedition from Rockingham Bay to 
Cape York in the year 1848 
E O Rotary, a compilation of 
addresses by Eurico Branco RisBetro, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, has been published by 
Saraiva, Sao Paulo. 


Rotary 
come 
imden, 


Recently 


issim 


Rotary 


Kdicao 


Rotarians Honored. To JAMES Mircue.t, 
President of the Rotary Club of Oliver, 
Bb. C,, Canada, has gone Canada’s highest 
award in Scouting: the Meritorious 
Medal. It was presented by the Goy 
ernor General of Canada For the 
second consecutive year, J. C. PHILLIPS 
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both 
J. Roy Holiday, of Kansas City, Kans., 


Kansas City Rotarians, and Sens-in-Lau 
and S. Burr Sifers, of Kansas City, Mo. 


editor and manager of the Borger, Tex., 
News-Herald, has received a Freedoms 
Foundation award for his crusade 
Communism. ELLie HOoOPKINs, 
of the Longview, Tex., Morning 
Journal, received 
from the same Foundation for an edi- 
entitled Today's Challenge. 


against 
editor 


honorable mention 


torial 


Servicemen. When you've got plans 
for a financial drive in the back of your 
mind, it’s worth while to enlist men who 
how to lead—and will. That com- 
bination worked out nicely recently in 
what is known as the South Shore, a 
coastal region between Boston and Cape 
Cod, Mass. There was, it seems, a great 
need for an addition to the 117-bed, non- 
profit hospital in South Wey- 
mouth, one of 15 Bay State towns in 
The goal was $350,000 (an ad- 
ditional $250,000 


know 


general 


the area 
was to be available 
through a Federal grant). Well, the 
campaign was launched, and in the 
forefront were, among others, these Ro- 
tarians serving as drive 
heads: DONALD 
SPENCER, JR., of 


chairmen or 
MINER and 
Hingham; 


committee 
EVERETTE R 


W. CLARKE ATWATER, of Hanover; ALVIN 
O. BICKNELL and Dr. ArTHUR H. PERKINS, 
of Weymouth; NORMAN Carp, of Cohas- 
set; and LAWRENCE M. TuRNER, of Abing- 
ton. They were picked, says our inform- 
“not because Rotarians, 
but because of their records of service 
in their respective communities.” 


ant, they are 


Memorial. To perpetuate the memory 
of the late Bakersfield, Calif., educator 
and Rotarian WILLIAM VAN EwertT, a 
scholarship fund is being created. At 
least nine Rotarians are serving on the 
committee, whose chairman is ROTARIAN 
Resert H. YounG, It is hoped that an 


For his work in compiling a 25-year 
history of the Rotary Club of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, the Reverend Roy Bowers, 
a charter, now honorary, member, re- 
ceives a copy from Club President W. 
L, Spang (right). Viewing the presen- 
tation with approval are District Gov- 
ernor Charles L. Navlor (left), of Ra- 
venna, Ohio, and Webb Jennings, the 
Lakewood Rotary Club Vice-President. 


annual scholarship can be presented to 


a Bakersfield College graduate. 





group has been entertaining the 
residents of Wellston, Ohio, for more 
than two decades. It 
with girl 
ingers only, and later 
was augmented by sev 


tarted out 


eral male voices, The 
tory of its 
ment is a Rotary story, 
of course—but it is 
story of a 
young girl who began 
playing the piano at 
Club when 
he was just out of college, and to- 
day—29 years later—she is still the 
Club's pianist 


develop- 


also the 


Mrs. Gillen 


meetings 


Chis fresh-off-the-campus girl came 
to the Rotary Club as Pauline Neary, 
a lass with a love for music and an 
s to help the Club in any 


Soon she known in 


eagerne 


way became 





Play On, Pauline! 


Ix HOSPITALS and schools and at 
outdoor Summer concerts, a singing 


Wellston as “Rotary’s Sweetheart.” 
Today she is Mrs. H. W. Gillen, the 
wife of a Rotarian physician. 

It was Pauline who brought some 
25 girls together in 1932 to sing at a 
Summer Later they pre 
sented a musical program at a Rotary 
meeting and won the sponsorship of 
the Club. Pauline became the director 
of the Rotary Girls Chorus. Since 
i945, when boys joined the group, it 
has been known as the Rotary 
Chorus. 

Among its many 
ances, the group 
Club's annuai musical 
raises funds for 
ment activities. 
keep the 
around, in addition to its rehearsals 
under the guidance of Pauline, who 
made it a lucky day for the Wellston 
Club when she walked in to play the 
piano a long time ago 


concert 


public perform- 
part in the 
which 
community-better 
Other appearances 
chorus busy the 


takes 


show 


yeat 
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Help Your Police! 


[Continued from page 32] 


this difficulty in many areas is “con- 


solidation of training.” 


“There is nothing,” he says, “to pre- 
in a thinly 


populated region—49 or 50 small towns, 


vent several communities 


let us say—from setting up a continu- 


ously operating academy central to 
them all.” 

Other experts recommend that small 
towns take more advantage of existing 
facilities. 

The FBI's National Police Academy 
stands ready to send out lecturers and 
operate temporary institutes anywhere. 
It does not cost a community a great 
deal to send one of its police officers 
to one or more of the special in-service 
conducted by a number of 
universities. The Delinquency Control 


Institute at the University of Southern 


schools now 


California in Pasadena, for example, of- 
The Con- 
trol Institute was set up in 1946. Tech- 
niques were worked out with thorough- 


fers a three-month course. 


ness Police chiefs from all over the 
West Coast area listed all boy and girl 
within the last 
attempted solu- 
better 


the basis of this information, a program 


problems encountered 


five years, described 


tions and suggested ones. On 


was formulated by Los Angeles police 


officers, criminologists, and other law- 


enforcement experts. DCI trainees are 
taught the techniques of treatment at 
the point where the child offender first 
Every student 
knowledge 


meets public authority 


eaves the Institute with a 


of all the services offered by every civic 
and welfare agency in his home town. 
Another is North- 
western Institute 
ago, 
been set up at 


special program 
Traffic 


establishment six 


University’s 
Since its years 
imilar programs have 
the University of California, New York 
and the Georgia School of 
In addition, the safety di- 
vision of the Association 


of Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C., 


University, 
Technology. 
International 
offers training assistance to all com- 
munities 

another 


To attract good 


Smith 


suggestion 


From Bruce comes 
practical 
men, police work should be recognized 
-fledged career in all parts of 


as a fu 
the country. A major characteristic of 
is that its members can prac- 


Generally 


a careel 


tice their skills anywhere 


peaking, a policeman cannot move 


ike that 
a man cannot apply for the police force 


around In most communities 


unless he has lived in town a certain 


time He cannot from his local 


fulfilling a 


move 


force to another without 
residence requirement 
Although in England and Wales, as in 


the United States, each local police force 
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is autonomous, the country as a whole 
is divided into seven districts for train- 
ing purposes. Each district has its cen- 
tral police academy, which also serves 
as a personne! reservoir which any com- 
munity in the district can tap when it 
needs trained men. A citizen living 
anywhere in Canada can enter police 
work by gaining admittance to one of 
three central training centers. 

“Get rid of the 
ment,” says Bruce Smith. 

No comment on police work is com- 
plete without at least passing reference 
to the most important element of all. 
“It’s not the badge that makes the police 
officer,” the late Mayor La Guardia, of 
New York City, once said. “It’s the man 
behind the badge.” 

Character, of 
stilled by a police academy. 
thing the probationer must bring to the 
work himself Bruce 
Smith puts it, “the man behind the man 
behind the badge” can help by backing 
up the police officers who do have char- 


residence require- 


course, cannot be in- 


It is some- 


Nonetheless, as 


acter. 
Mr. Smith has surveyed police sys- 


tems in 50 American cities in 15 States, 
He recalis a return visit to one town. 
“I know the minute I stepped into the 
anteroom of the police chief's office,” he 
says, “that the recommendations made 
in the survey two years before were be- 
ing ignored.” 

How did he know it? By the kinds 
of people who were sitting in the ante 
room: petty gangster attorneys, bookies, 
ticket fixers, suspended policemen with 
gripes. 

“When I got into the chief's office,’ 
says Smith. “I said something to him 
about those hooligans out there, and he 


’ 


said something to me that I'll never 
forget. 

“*Those hooligans,’ he 
least interested enough in their police 
department to make the effort to come 
Our good-government people 
just talk. Those hooligans are going to 
stay out there until the good-govern- 
ment folks decide that is valuable space 


said, ‘are at 


in here. 


and start occupying it themselves.’ ’ 
And there is the crux of whatever 
police problem we have in any com- 


munity. 


License the Public Relations Counsellor? 


Yes 


[Continued from page 28] 


Says Edward L. Bernays 


organizations and the new 
tions that were formed maintained their 
individualistic view. Abuses 
of workers, farmers, and public led to a 
reform movement. At the end of the 
19th Century and the beginning of the 
20th, an awakening of social conscious- 


corpora- 


point of 


ness was stirred to action by the “Muck- 
rakers.” One this is the 
pronouncements of codes of ethics and 


indication of 
public conduct by the professions of 
law, medicine, etc., which had already 
been licensed. The codes formulated at 
that time strengthened public goodwill 
toward these professional groups.* 
Principles of medical ethics were an- 
nounced in 1912 to affect that 
had grown up—patenting cures, fee 
splitting, and endorsing advertisements. 


abuses 


In engineering, codes of ethics were 
formulated 1911 1927 to 
help eradicate abuses in the furnishing 
of materials and securing contracts. In 


between and 


law, the canons of legal ethics were pro- 
1908 and brought co their 
1928; and in account- 
Certified Public Ac- 
countants formulated principles of con- 
1895. 


nounced in 
present status in 
ing, the Society of 


duct in 
A new profession arose speedily from 


this new social consciousness. The late 

*For an account of the réle Rotarians 
et toe in code writing, see You Must Do it 
‘ourself, by R. EE. Vernor, THe Rotarian 


for January, 1941. 


19th Century “public be damned” atti- 
tude had given way to the early 20th 
Century's the “public be informed.” Aft- 
er the war to make the world safe for 
democracy, in response to the needs 
for postwar adjustment, and a demand 
for information by the public, this new 
profession grew up. Competitive inter- 
ests of all sorts fostered the develop- 
ment of practitioners to aid in these 
problems. 

Public 


cultivated 


relations counsel created and 
skills. 


experience to 


necessary They se- 


cured the training and 
advise their clients objectively on the 
problems of informing and persuading 
the public, and adjusting to the public 
The field became a profession. A _ pro- 
fession is an art applied to a science in 
which the broad public interest and not 
profit is the primary consideration, Edu 
cation was to be supplied by courses at 
universities and colleges. A widespread 


literature almost overnight, 


Voluntary organizations of practitioners 


sprouted 
banded together for common purposes 
jut public relations has not the slow 


centuries of time in which to cure its 


own social ills 
men and were 


Thousands of women 


drawn into this field, by public accept 
ance of the activity, by tae remunera 
given to 


But there was no socia! contro! to direct 


tion successful practitioners, 
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or supervise activities, and to bar from 
practice unqualified 
men and women. 
Society has provided more than one 
method of regulating 
tivities. It has developed 
during centuries of experience. In older 
professions such as medicine and law, 


and unprincipled 


professional ac 


safeguards 


the sense of took cen 
turies to develop. Voluntary associations 
like the medical 


sociations helped codify practices, 


responsibility 
societies and bar as 
and 
raised standards of ethics and of training 
These in turn helped and were helped 
by public opinion. Through its 
education, standards became more and 


own 
more exacting. Public opinion learned 
to accept and support professions that 
maintained such high standards. And 
the law, by insistence on definite quali 
fications in practitioners and by 
ing them, enforced sound practices that 
public opinion and the voluntary asso 
ciations demanded. 

But today the tempo of our 
that both 
law move at greatly accelerated speed 
New professions are no longer given the 


licens 


ociety is 


so fast public opinion and 


opportunity by society to develop high 
Abuses 
adversely 
that 


standards slowly for centuries, 
that might affect the public 
may overnight give rise to laws 
may wipe out an entire profession o1 
curb it so rigorously that it may never 
develop 

The public relations profession must 
define and adhere to its social responsi 
bility or it may go under. Regrettably, 
under present conditions it is impossible 
for public relations voluntary organiza- 
tions to exert sanctions against charla- 
tans. The only solution for the problem 
of maintaining the profession is 
ing. Under licensing the State admits to 


licens 


practice only those who are qualified 
These are selected by a board of regents 
and its board of examiners which test 
applicants for practice as to knowledge, 
education, and 
ceives a license who fails in these tests 


character. No one re 


Licenses may be revoked by the State 
for cause. Such licensing procedure does 
not penalize established 
even though they may be substandard 
They are permitted to continue to prac- 
tice, but as they die out in the advance 
of time, new entrants will 
ably raise the whole level of practition 
ers. This process, incidentally, has been 


prac titioners 


unquestion 


successfully followed in other new pro 
fessions. 

The beneficial effect of such 
is that the professional status is raised 
It not only develops higher standards of 
character and knowledge for those in 
hysters 


practice 


the profession, and discourages 
and other antisocial practitioners, but it 
also raises the level of recruits to the 
field. It lifts the prestige and dignity of 
the profession; the standard of ethics is 
techniques, viewpoint 


raised; facts, 
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are exchanged to the benefit of the en- 
The vigor of 
is increased, and 


tire society. voluntary 


associations their ac- 


tivities are broadened from trade to 
professional interests. The literature is 
Educational institutions 


nigher standards in their 


strengthened. 
insist upon 
training, and all this to the advantage 
of society 

Certainly the interrelationships of our 
society become more and more « omplex 
The 


man 


socially-minded public relations 


becomes more necessary and use- 


ful as he becomes potentially more dan- 


gerous to society. Already we in the 


License the Public 
Vo—Says Joseph W. Hicks 


[Continued from page 29] 


Pub- 


lic relations is any effort designed to 


within the limits of our language: 
improve the stature and dignity of an 
industry, an organization, a product, a 
service, a cause, or an individual. 

that 
counsellor is the expert hired by a cli- 


It follows the public relations 
ent to give advice on public relations. 
And he’s the chap who, it is now 
Why? Before 
let's 


pro- 
posed, should be licensed 
into the take a 
look at 
His first job is to study his client's 
with the client’s public 
stockholders, 


gc ing 


question, 
quick what he does. 
relation who 


may be employees, Cus- 
tomers, competitors, and any and all seg- 
ments of society the client touches. He 
seeks to find a solution to the problems 
by techniques and devices ranging from 
direct-mail matter to 


publicity and 


speaker’s bureaus, or by advising on 
company policies and programs. 

He must know 
ple. Remember the red-tie vogue of the 
30s? It when the then 
of Wales, famed for sartorial elegance, 
you and I 
the bandwagon. We didn't 


how to influence peo- 


started Prince 


wore one, and jumped on 
know that 
he was persuaded to wear a crimson 
cravat by depression-slugged haberdash- 
el because of a suggestion from an 
imaginative public relations counsellor. 

Let me cite another case I happen to 
inside. In 1942 the 


Unin- 


from the 
States 
formed bureaucrats had arbitrarily con- 


know 


United rationed sugar. 


cluded that candy was an unessential 


and as their supplies of sugar dwindled 
worried. On the 


candymakers were 


basis of a survey we made, a “Council 
As Food in the War Effort” 


was created and it sponsored a “Wash- 


on Candy 


ington Reports on Rationing” 
NBC radio 


program 


for 52 weeks over the net- 


worl 


Of course it brought out the essen- 


public relations field are suffering from 
through a lack of compe- 
opprobrium on the entire 


those who, 


tence, cast 
profession, 
The question of licensing public rela- 
tions counsel is important not only to 
their clients, but to 
Without regulation, 
might run 


practitioners and 
society as a whole. 
this great new 
wild and destroy itself. Public relations 


profession 


can be a power for good as it can be a 
power for evil. Society has a great stak« 
in good public relations, and the public 
should accept partnership by acknowl- 
edging the need for judicious control. 


Relations Counsellor? 


tiality of candy as a quick-energy food 
of restrictions on 
But it also 
gave to housewives the latest rationing 


and led to easing 


sugar for the candymakers. 


news so effectively that it became the 
only commercially sponsored program 
in radio's history ever permitted to use 
the phrase “Presented in 
with the United States Government.” It 
helped the candy industry but it also 
served the public. And it is typical of 
how the public relations counsellor has 


cooperation 


become a working cog gearing into the 
free-enterprise system on one side and 
into public welfare on the other. 

I fail to see how licensing the public 
relations counsellor would in any way 
help to do his job better. Instead, I 
fear that it would entangle his creative 
imagination and so hobble his freedom 
of movement that he, his clients, and all 
of us would be the loser. 

There are only these three reasons for 
licensing: first, revenue; second, regula- 
tion of practices within the profession; 
third, regulation by the licensing body 
of the with the 
public. 

The first we dispose of quickly. No 


licensee’s relations 


one, I believe, would argue that tere 


is need of raising revenue—nor the pos- 


sibility of raising much—through li- 


cense fees imposed on the relatively 
small group in public relations. 

But what of regulating membership, 
standards, and practices within the pro- 
fession? 

I shall make no criticism of the sys- 
tem that has been developed to ensure 
capable and proper practice of medicine, 
law, and other professions that are li 
censed. But I profoundly believe that 
the inherent nature of public relations 
makes it both undesirable and even im- 
practicable for government to regulate it 
through a system of licensing. 
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For licensing is, let it be remembered, 
form of regulation. The licensor 
juld have the power to grant, to re- 
new, to withhold the license without 
which the public relations counsellor 
would be unable to operate legally. That 
is the power to destroy Sut recall what 
Thomas Jefferson once said: “The nat- 
ogress of things is for liberty 

and government to gain 

With 16 years in the public- 

ss, I know precisely what 


for argument’s sake, that the 
neration of licensors would be 
fair and honest and sincere, But what 
who follow? Without the origi 
h of idealistic enthusiasm, they 
would find it expedient to grant or with- 
hold licenses on considerations of influ- 
ence and pressure and, perhaps, bribes. 
Samuel! Taylor Coleridge, the wise Eng 
lish essayist, summed it up when he 
declared that “Every reform, howevet 
necessary, will by weak minds be car- 
ried to an excess that will itself need 
reforming.” Well, then, why start it? 
Remember that public relations is not 
a well-defined field, such as medicine. 
It is as broad as the elements that help 
people form opinions and the practices 
and devices it employs are as varied 
Perhaps it would be easy to cull the out- 
and-out publicity man from the group, 
but you would still have a heterogene- 
ous mixture. They would be public re- 
lations men, but the sources of their 
income, the conditions that go to deter- 
mine their operation, and other factors 
make regulation from the outside diffi- 


cult, to state the case mildly. 


’ 
( s4ONSIDER, for example, my friend of 
30 years, Dr. Conger Reynolds, who di- 
rects the Standard Oil Company's public 
relations. He is doing a splendid job 
and his ethics are above re proach. But 
he has no rent to pay and no pay roll to 
meet. He does not have to solicit busi- 
ness and satisfy a variety of clients. 
Nor does he have to set and collect fees 
or cope with many other headaches that 
give ulcers to the independent public 
relations counsellor 

Then there are public relations men 
who serve universities and associations 
and industries. I should mention also 
those employed by the Government— 
the very agency which’ presumably 
would do the licensing and impose pen- 
alties were all of us required to take 
out licenses. To attempt to throw all 
these varied public relations men under 
one hat would be about as futile as to 
try to bring doctors of medicine, den- 
tists, chiropody, osteopathy, chiroprac- 
tic, and naturopathy with yogi healers 


and herb quacks into one happy fam- 


This is the difficulty we have had in 


even modest efforts to organize some- 
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10.000 ft. 
above the 
Danish Coast. 


Early next morning: 

Yachting in Norway's fjords. 
“I'm glad you suggested KLM 
for my trip. They did 


everything for my comfort.” 


RECOMMENDATION 


that nine out of ten 


of our passengers 
fly KLM 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 
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what homogeneous groups into profes- 


sional associations, But we are learning, 
and I suppose someday we shall have 
of- 
fices and semiannual conventions in At- 
City. 
hope in the fact that many universities 


framed codes of ethics in our front 


lantic Personally, I place more 


are now offering courses in public re- 


ition Give us time and freedom to 


own problems, and we 
the 
annoy us. 
when he 
best 


out our 
nuisance-fringe 


Shakes- 


iall have less of 
that 
my 


practices 
peure hit target 

ted, the 
molded out of faults and, for the most, 


now 
com- 
me “They say men are 
become much mor? the better for being 
a little bad.” 

The work 


does carries 


the public relations man 


its own seed of reform be- 
cause the essence of public relations is 
We get 
ment because of confidence in our judg- 
Should we 


improper ac- 


confidence clients or employ- 


ment and in our ability. ad- 


vise unwisely or counsel 
tion 


exercise his privilege of engaging an- 


the person who pays the bills can 
other. And he usually does. 

As things now are, the incompetent, 
the the dishonest, 


out by a process of 


stupid, are weeded 


natural selection. 
Under a system of licensing, those who 
got 
prop, and though they might write a 


the diploma would have it as a 
perfect examination paper they would 
not necessarily because of that be able 
to serve their client well and thereby 
add to the “stature and dignity” of our 
protession, 

The 
favor licensing is that it is needed be- 


final argument of those who 
cause public relations men are increas- 
ingly 


public opinion. 


important as factors in molding 
They should therefore, 
it is said, be controlled. 

This is dangerous doctrine. For once 
you which 
control, groups that seek to influence 
attitudes and convictions, where 


begin to license, means to 
public 
end? 
sellors are to be licensed, then all should 
be 
We 
umnists 


will you [f public relations coun- 


start with col- 
radio and television 


impor- 


might newspaper 


and com- 
mentators. They are certainly 
shapers of opinion. If stroll 
down Main Street and ask the first 


men you meet for their opinion of what 


tant you 


ten 


should be done in Korea, probably seven 
of the ten will preface their comment 
with, “Well, Kaltenborn 
“I read in Lippmann’s column 


says. 
refer to some other well known publi- 
has influenced their views. 

If pro- 


cist who 

Then there are the clergymen. 
fessions that mold 
licensed, shouldn’t they be high on the 
list? Asking that question, I recall with 
a chuckle the furore I created as a boy 
my 


opinion are to be 


in a small Kansas town. In high- 


school civics class the assignment one 
day was to prepare a bill such as might 


be submitted to tne State Legislature. 
Mine was modelled on one for licensing 
nurses and, inasmuch as my father was 
a pastor, the idea of licensing preachers 
occurred to me. Somehow, word of 
what I proposed leaked out of the class- 
and 
suspect that the verbal storm that 
father’s he 


me in for an accounting was buta 


room 
And! 
raged in 


was gossiped around town. 


my study when 
called 
South Seas zephyr to what would blow 
United 


were to propose that only those 


up if these 


States 


someone today in 
could occupy a pulpit who possessed a 
from Washington! 

No, licensing any profession just be- 
cause it is effective in molding opinion 


document 


cuts across the very grain of our demo- 
We 
rivalry of many counsels and the com- 


cratic way of thinking. need the 
petition of many voices not only to get 
at the truth, but to elicit and to propa- 
gate these new prog- 
Licensing of opinion mak- 


ideas from which 
ress comes, 
was tried in England when Charles 


The odious mem- 


ers 
II licensed the press. 
ory of it still rankles in the memory of 
men, and since his day the democratic 
have none of it. 


world will 


I respect the right of my honored op- 


PKK KKK 


W HERE there is much desire 
to learn, there of necessity will be 
much arguing, much _ writing, 
many opinions; for opinion in 
good men is but knowledge in the 
making. 

—John Milton 
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ponent to advocate his proposal to li- 
cense practitioners of the profession to 
which he has contributed so much. But 
I see no need for it now nor in the fore- 
We don’t need the li- 
for governmental revenue. 


seeable future. 
cense fees 


With public 
confidence 


relations counselling based 
upon the 
surest and best way to correct its faults 
from 


and competition, 


is not through control imposed 
without but 


from within. And finally, licensing these 


through self-improvement 


molders of public opinion would open 
the dikes to licensing and controlling of 
others. 
Surely I 
criticising 


could join my opponent in 
and 


profession. 


ethics of cer- 
tain We 
have come up rapidly, for it is not yet a 
staked 
field, and naturally we have made 
But in the classic 
phrase of Arnold Bennett become “God- 
those who when vexed by a 


practices 
members of our 


half cencury since Ivy Lee out 
our 
mistakes. let’s not 
sakers”: 
difficult problem cry out, “For Goad’s sake, 
let’ 
as asking Government to do that which 


better if we but 


s do something!”—such, let us say, 


we ourselves can do 


have a mind for it. 
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Life ls Hard? 
Take It Easy! 


[Continued from page 9] 


to the surface to create fear and to 


rob us of our achievement. 





Lucy Freeman is a metropolitan-news- 
paper reporter. In her book, Fight 
against Fear, she relates this personal 
experience: She had been in ill health 
for a long time, yet doctors could find 
nothing organically wrong. Desperately 
she went to a psychiatrist. She told 
him she had had a happy childhood, that 
she felt no illwill toward anyone, that 
he had no sense of guilt. “I really 
have nothing to talk about,” she said. 

Her psychiatrist, a kindly man, en- 





couraged her to talk anyway, adding, 
‘It ought to be difficult for a woman 
to talk any time.” 

Suddenly she found herself telling 
him something that seemed of no conse- 
quence—about how, when a child, she 
had waited for her mother on a street 
corner on a cold January day. After the 
ittle gir! had waited more than an hour, 
a teacher picked her up and contacted 
Lucy's mother. It turned out that a mes- 
age left with the school switchboard 
operator had not reached Lucy and the 
child had been left alone in the cold ALL ELECTRIC! 
dusk—seemingly forgotten 

As she told this, the grown woman 
began to sob bitterly and exclaimed, 
“Why does my mother hate me so? She Systematic 
never forgets my brother and _ sister. 


Why should she forget me?” ® | 
That incident, seemingly trivial and 
arising from a poor connection, as it ad 


were, had lain buried in Lucy’s subcon- Makes photo-exact copies direct from original letters, forms, bids, 
scious to become a link in the chain she contracts, invoices, catalog sheets, reports, blueprints. 


forged for herself. It had robbed her of | Yes—now a dry photocopy from any original in less than 45 seconds 
without any additional equipment. The Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat 
prints, processes and dries automatically . . . copies are ready for 
the feeling of unwantedness. It had | instant use. It saves up to 80% on copying jobs. Eliminates costly 
created fear which robbed her, as a re-typing, hand copying, checking or expensive outside copying 
grown woman, of her full potentials by service. It’s fast—only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints 
from any original up to 11x 17 inches—printed on one or two sides. 


self-confidence because it helped instill 


making her physically ill. It was not 
until she got it out of her system and $O LOW COST 

examined it in the full light of maturity | A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest firms. Remarkably low 
Operation cost, too! 


] y 
COPIES 
PEEL APART! 


“Do the thing you fear,” said Emer- 
) 7 asa 


os 
on, “and the death of fear is certain.” a ana Book? u 
Having done it you reconnect yourself ons \ FREE if 


that she rid herself of its blight. 


with that universal power that makes 
hard jobs easy, that gives you the 
trength to overcome troubles, and that 
permits you to meet your fellowman as 


a man 


Note to a Devoted Husband 


Your flowers were a gesture gracious, 
kind 

The theater tickets, too, 

ind supper afterward, a treat 

To me from Thoughtful You 

You hold my heart with a tender grip, 

Okay, Bub, when's the fishing trip? 

HELEN GorRN SUTIN 
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bea = 
jar: 
POWER SCYTHE 
Self-propelled 


MAKES THE TOUGH | 
CUTTING JOBS EASY __ 


The Jari Jr. cuts 

weeds, brush, grass— 

trims close to build- 

ings and trees. Climbs 

hills, goes anywhere 

you can walk, Ideal 

for fence rows, ditch- 

es, orchards, Pow- ® J 

ered by easy- starting Briggs and Stratton 
engine, has 28" sickle bar. Fingertip clutch 
and throttle for easy control. 


LOW-COST LAWN MOWER AND 
SNOW PLOW ATTACHMENTS 
. ‘ : ‘ 


Rotary snow-thrower clears 
16” path. Self-propelied, 
hondies all types of snow. 
Open construction prevents 
clogging. Raker bar for 
pocked snow. 


your dealer—or write direct 


JARI PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept. 2936-Q Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Amare oo ome 


20” five-blade mower with 

ating’ mount for uneven 
surfaces. Self-propelled by 
tandem drive—no side jerk. 
Easily guided with two 
fingers. 








A Handy Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and |i- 
braries. 

Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 

It is equipped with a unique style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the mag- 
azines. 

Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shell. 
Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 
THE ROTARIAN where you can find 
them. 

The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name—THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 K. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Hl. 
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Super Trout of the South Fork 


[Continued from page 21] 
than 300 yards below the bridge 
vacationing motorists cross the stream, 
blissfully unaware. 
Climb one of the fir trees alongside, 
when the poo! is lucid-clear under a mid- 
And look! For you 
are apt to see a dozen big rainbow trout, 
20 to 30 inches in length, 
like goldfish in a 


day sun, and look. 
from swim- 
ming around park 
pond 

They mav seem like tame fish in that 
pool. But 
finned wildcat on your hands that wiil 


hook one and you have a 


try any big-time trouter’s skill. No won- 


der Bill Cobb called them 


chested.” 


“hairy 


“The big ones aren’t so apt to bite 
sun's overhead,” Bill advises. 
dark, or right at 
There are a lot more deep holes 
in this stream, Or, if you like 


when the 
“Try ‘em just before 
dawn 
rough 
country, there’s the salmon hole. 
The salmon hole! Deep in a gorge 
understatedly called Eaton Roughs, the 
Little Van Duzen flows into the main 
Van Duzen River. For two or three 
miles in the canyon downstream the 
river is a series of rapids and blue-deep 
holes, of which the salmon hole is the 
Rocks are huge 
rattlesnakes. But more large 
down in that hideaway 
comparable California stream. 

Where do all tackle 
from? Bill Cobb says he 


argest And there are 
trout are 
than in any 
these busters 
come tangled 
with big ones at the mouth of the Little 
Van Duzen in 1901, 
first took him into Eaton Roughs. 

After the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road built through here in 1914, 


when his father 


young 
rainbow trout were brought over from 
Mount Shasta hatchery aboard the Cali- 
“trout 
were hauled 
and pack 
headwaters 


fornia Fish and Game Division's 
These 
up from the railroad by trucks 


Pullman.’ fellows 


trains, and released in the 
of the Van Duzen 


WLU UU 


main and Little 


| HuULUU 
a ey seme 


Mo fal LCT 





where 


UNL UL pipddayp cba ded 
CON TEMPORARY “HIE scam 


The idea was to introduce a trout that 
instead of taking 
native 


would “stay home,” 
off for the 
rainbows of 
While 


other long-time 


ocean, as do many 
Pacific streams. 
records no longer exist, Bill and 
residents say these fish 
McCloud River 
coloration and 


Coast 


were the famed rain- 


bows, whose beautiful 


large size have caused them to be 


planted in streams the world over. 

But these newcomers from the Sierras 
had ideas of their own. They interbred 
with their steelhead brethren in the Van 
Duzen and went to sea along with the 
rest of the tribe. The result, apparent- 
ly, was to produce a reddish-sided giant 
McCloua 


seagoing inter- 


that retains some bit of the 


rainbow’s hue, despite 
ludes 

All right, but what is a steelhead? Is 
it true that rainbow trout will go to sea 
like salmon? 

Ichthyologists will tell you that a 
steelhead is the rainbow trout of Ameri- 
can West Coast streams which goes to 
sea over the part of the year, 
just as his brother of inland rivers will 
retreat into lakes. The cycle is identi- 


warmer 


cal. 
not to 
be misclassed with his half cousin the 


The steelhead is a true trout, 
Pacific salmon. Uncounted generations 
of migration into salt water 
the sea-going rainbow to a 


have 
“bleached” 


silver blue; hence the name “steel- 


head,” ewhich was originally a colloqui- 
alism. Let him return to fresh water, 
and he tends to color 


cially if there is McCloud River blood in 


up again—espe- 


the family! 

But here it is the first week in June, 
and the Little Van Duzen seems full of 
big trout, regardless of warming days. 
Have they been to sea, and returned as 
steelheads? 

It is quite possible that some of these 
big beautifully colored rainbows of the 


ULL 


“POETRY 
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Van Duzen headwaters never have been 
in salt water. gut authorities agree 
that most of them have spent part of 
their lives in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Pacific salmon has a life cycle of 
from three to seven years. It spawns 
once and dies. But the steelhead trout 
lives as long as ten years, and may 
pawn two to four times. For them the 
migration to the streams of their birth 
is not a swan saga, but a visit during the 
Winter to renew home ties and pro- 

ate 

There are some steelhead rainbows, 
however, that run contrary to the rules, 
and wait until late Spring before they 
come in from the sea. These trout work 
upstream and stay home for the best 
part of a year before spawning. They 
resume life as stream rainbows, and 
you'll find them in coastal mountain 


gorges during the Summet! 


ry. 

| HIS condition exists not alone in the 
main and Little Van Duzen rivers, but 
in many fair-sized streams on the 
North American Pacific Coast. It may 
be difficult to get to the places where 
these heavyweights “hole up,” but 
you'll find them if you trek in far 
enough Witness the salmon hole— 
greatest of all the grottoes of these 
giants 

The sight that will greet you at the 
almon hole is an antidote for any tired 
feeling In a granite amphitheater, 
where the river drops through a maze 
of house-size rocks—there lies the hole. 
It is deep dark beneath its ledges, and 
the giants are there. From atop a rock 
you can see them swimming about— 
and never a one small enough to cram 
into a creel! 

There are two or three that look as 
if they might go 15 pounds. That’s 
pounds, mind you—not inches. There 
must be 50 trout in that hole. 

A fly outfit won't do here. The hole 
is hardly 100 feet across, several rocks 
jut up, and the river spills abruptly out 
of it into a rapid. So you need a strong- 
er rig to hold onto them, and that calls 
for a supple, lightweight casting rod, 
with a ten-pound test leader, 

What will they take? They rarely 
will hit flies until late Summer's low 
water, and if they did, you wouldn't 
have a chance with a tapered leader. If 
you descend to bait fishing, they will 
take salmon eggs, grasshoppers, worms, 
and even minnows. The best lure seems 
to be a hammered brass or copper air- 
plane spinner, with blades the size of a 
quartet Two anglers work the pool 
turnabout, and for good reason. A pair 
of wallopers hooked at the same time 
in this small area would be calamitous. 

By the time it’s your turn to cast, 
shadows have lengthened across the 
poo The water looks mysterious- 
dark \ breeze soughs through the firs 
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Keep your 


EQUIPMENT / 


However much a maintenance 
man may want to do a good job, 
and at the same time show sav- 
ings in labor costs, he’s stymied if 
the machine is too small, or too 
large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas 
call for different care and equip- 
ment. That’s why Finnell makes 
more than a score of floor-mainte- 
nance machines. From this com- 
plete line, it is possible to choose 
equipment that is correct in size 
as well as model ... that provides 
the maximum brush coverage 
consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. 





Finnell makes Conventional Polishing- 
Scrubbing Machines in both concen- 
trated and divided-weight types, each in 
a full range of sizes. . . a Dry-Scrubber 
for cleaning grease-caked floors . .. Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac Machines for 
small, vast, and intermediate operations, 
including gasoline as well as electric 





models... Mop Trucks ... and Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet and dry pick-up. In 
addition, Finnell makes a full line of 
Accessories, Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes — everything for floor care! 


It's also good to know there's a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help solve your particular problems... 
to train your operators in the proper use 





of Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and 
Supplies. ..and to make periodic check- 
ups. For consuliation, demonstration, 
or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1706 East St., Elkha:t, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. [ FINNELL 


Onxcginatora of 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing TWachines 





AN 
ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


@ IN 
CIRCULATION 


296,822 average net paid as 
of December 31, 1952. 


IN 
BUYING POWER 


The finesf, business and 
professional men in America 

.++ presidents, vice-presidents, 
board chairmen, owners, partners, 
and other titled executives. 


296,822 subscribers you would 
probably like to have as 
customers .. . and who have 
what it takes to buy what 

you sell... for their 
businesses, their homes and 
their communities. 


IN 
COVERAGE 


Only 32'2r% of these 296,822 
potential customers are reached 
by the combined circulations 
of the other four leading 
executive publications. Yet they 
all pay for and read 


The Rotarian . . . regularly. 


Here's a market you can't afford 
to overlook ... and a magazine 
that offers the most efficient 

and economical means of 
reaching it. 


Want action? Write, wire 
or phone. 


Rotarian 


35 €. WACKER OR., CHICAGO Ff, thE, 
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If you didn’t know, you'd 
never suspect there was finned fission 


overhead. 


beneath that gently ruffled surface. 

You rig an airplane spinner onto a 
six-ounce, six-foot bamboo rod and cast 
it across the pool. You let the lure sink 
until it hits bottom—careful of snag 
rocks, now! 

You start to reel in—whock!—the rod 
is all but yanked from your hands. A 
dash through the water—the flash of a 
white belly—and the line drops limp. 
You reel in ruefully, to find that his 
strike crushed your spinner and broke 
the barb off a hook 
trout 


Those are rough 


You rig a new spinner with palsied 
hands. No rush; let "em cool off. You 
cast several times. Again that incredi- 
ble strike—and this time you've got 
hold of one for sure. 
How could anything with all 


that strength dwell in such a peaceful 


His pull seems 
fantastic. 


pool? 

He breaks water with a series of skit- 
The line whips through 
the water with a sound like tearing 
cloth. He bores deep amid the rocks. 
Your heart feels paralyzed. In the back 
of your mind you worry about broken 
hooks and leader, Up he comes again— 
two-three feet into the air—to land with 
a bellyflop whack. He’s a racing tug-of- 
war, but your outfit can take it, you 


tering slashes. 


hope 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


what the public is willing to pay a 
young man with greater training who 
must day by day pilot the lives of as 
many boys and girls, we need not look 
further for an answer. When farm- 
ers will demand more educational prep- 
aration for the veterinarian who will 
care for their hogs than for those who 
will teach their children in the elemen- 
tary grades, why does the teacher short- 
age surprise us? And until many par- 
ents will quit their condescending atti- 
tude toward the fine young women who 
stand next to the mother in the upbring- 
ing of children, we shall not meet the 
emergency that is now upon us. 

Without indicting the vast ma- 
jority, many high-school teachers are 
responsible for the fact that high-school 
seniors are not interested in preparing 
for teaching. They are so busy teaching 
subject matter that they forget to teach 
boys and gil ls. 


‘Administrators Blinding Selves’ 
Thinks Howarp J. McGINNIs, Rotarian 
Retired Schoolteacher 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Too many school administrators are 
blinding themselves to the arguments 
which Miss Helen Cranmer presents in 

This School Business because they lack 

the courage and the foresight to find 


Bree 
Fifteen minutes later he is winnow- 
ing toward shore. He looks as big as a 
You trust he is running out 
Then he gets a good look at 


torpedo. 
of ideas 
you and the slugging match is on again. 
But now he seems to be tiring. In 
a few minutes you have him in shal- 
low water. 

You wade in and try to slip a finger 
Nets and gaffs are 
A spotted tail 
Away he 


under his gill cheek. 
against the rules here. 
kicks spray into your eyes. 
goes for deep water again, but allows 
himself to be turned around before long. 
This time you get a couple of fingers 
into his mouth—oblivious to cuts from 
his needle-point teeth—and out onto the 
bank he comes. 

He swings his great tail so vigorously 
you almost lose hold. You gawk at his 
tinted symmetry, and hold him up with 
shaking hands. 

Could there be a more delectable fish 
trout fresh out of cold 
Before cooking, this 
Try cook- 


than rainbow 
mountain water? 
one is skinned and fileted. 
ing trout meat in deep shortening, as 
you would French-fry potatoes. Mrs. 
Bill Cobb can tell you. The delicious 
flesh flakes off at a touch of the fork. It 
is food for the gods . . . and from hap- 
py fishing ground, where you forget the 
hurry-worry of now. 

But you won't forget the hairy-chested 
trout! 


and apply appropriate remedies. It is 
high time they woke up and gave the 
leadership they profess, quit drifting 
with a misled human tide of educational 
thinking, and quit leaning so heavily on 
educational catchphrases, fads, and nec- 
romancy such as “progressive educa- 
tion,” “resource use,” “visual educa- 
tion,” etc. I am not condemning any of 
these things wholly, but only as they are 
accepted or used as shibboleths to divert 
our schools from what should be their 
fundamental purposes. 

Seven of my 49 years of teaching were 
with grade-school children and I loved 
it, but that was with another generation 
of children, when discipline was not a 
forbidden word either in the home or in 
the school; when responsible authority 
was not held in complete disrespect; 
when courtesy was more common in 
deeds and heart if less common than 
now in formal verbal expression; and 
when most children up to postadoles- 
cence thought they could learn some- 
thing from normal adults, especially 
parents and teachers. 

If and when elementary-school teach- 
ers have the protection and relief from 
the educational evils which Helen Cran- 
mer mentions, fewer of them will leave 
the profession, and more of them will 
be attracted to it. Elementary-school 
teachers in many places today border 
on being what at an earlier day was 
known as indentured servants. 

The fundamentals in education of our 
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youth—character, good citizenship, and 
the skills and techniques that enable 
one to fit into the civilization of his 
time—have not changed in 300 years; 
these fundamentals were known and 
understood by educational leaders 300 


years ago 


Perfect Attenders Honored 
Reports LEONARD VAUGHN, Rotarian 
Lead-Products Manufacturer 


Joplin, Missouri >| 

There is a group of Rotarians in the | T S A LL 
198th Rotary District who read with 
interest Rotarians Always on the Job 


[THE ROTARIAN for May], for they have A 
much in common with those men-who- 


never-miss, or haven't at least for the 
last 15 years or more. MATTER 
The group I refer to recently formed 
the Thousand Club in the 198th District. 
It is made up of Rotarians who have fe 3 
attended 1,000 consecutive Rotary meet- | 
ings—or nearly 20 years of meetings. | 
Several members have perfect-attend- 
ance records extending over longer pe- 
riods—even up to 37 years, as in the 
case of T. W. Osterloh, of Joplin. At the 
recent District Conference banquet, the | 
41 members who compose the Thousand 
Chib weve goseuenel tadees.auk eames «+. THE DAVIDSON 2-CYLINDER PRINCIPLE, THAT IS 
bership cards. The Thousand Club is, 
by the way, the brainchild 6f Martin 
ge “a ee ree te Nr fe It's simple when you see it . . . this method of doing offset printing with 
only two cylinders instead of the conventionai three. Simple . . . but 


of 1,249 consecutive meetings. . : . 
It is our hope that the Thousand Club mighty important. With this basic principle you get worthwhile advan- 











will be a permanent organization, and tages not possible from any other press. 


that each Conference will see the addi- 
tion of new members For instance .. . if you know printing you'll see how, because of this 
principle, the ink rollers have much more free time in which to get 
More on the Evzones re-inked . . . resulting in full imk coverage .. . absolutely essential to 
By A. CRAWFORD STRATHAM, Rotarian good printing. 
Public Accountant 
Edinburg, Texas Furthermore . . . this one press does offset printing, direct lithography 
I am the “Texas Rotarian” mentioned | and all forms of letterpress printing .. . reproduces from paper or metal 
in The Editors’ Workshop for May who offset plates as well as from type, electros, rubber plates and Linotype 
thought the requirements fot entrance slugs. No other press can give you this advantage. 
into the Evzones, the créme de la créme 
vi = pomergy ve ae aoe Sa ae Here's another exclusive. The Davidson Dual is the only press that will 
1AN’s front cover for April.] do both printing and embossing in one operation . . > once through the 
The term “Evzone” is a compound press. The results approach the finest copper plate engraving in quality 
word, “ev” meaning good or well and e+. at amazingly low cost. 


“zone meaning belt and, metaphori- 
And... with all these advantages you have the utmost in precision and 


accuracy .. . close register, simple operation, easy adjustments, positive 
stripping and stacking . . . combining to produce clean, crisp, line work, 
excellent halftone reproduction, fine multi-color work . . at high speed 
and low cost. That's why hundreds of users say . . . 


Davidson has the answer. 


Let us send you full details about 
this fine press. Write today ... no 
obligation. 


Davidson D 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


2 will e- er SS ee 2 A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Uinctype Compeny 
Sieep. rs. 00aSs sa 
“ee 4 Dept. 11, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


when | worry about your overdue bill.” 
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ROTARIANS AND FRIENDS 
DRIVE YOURSELF IN EUROPE 


NEW CARS IN SUPERB eo: 
CONDITION—FOUR TO 
EIGHT SEATERS 


LESLIE H. WILSON 
Managing Director 


an $ is 


London Engiand 
CAR HIRE 
SERVICES LTD. 


34 Acre Lane, Brixton, 
London 8.W. 2, England 


Will help you plan your route 
arrival, places and things that Interest 
party. Leslie will send map marked with t 1 
estimated mileage and quotation. Fine book WH ghways 
of Uritain’’ sent free M has 100 routes, nar 
ete, Bight types of ¢ 

SERVIC BK THAT EXCELS” 


Just write giving date of 
number in 





ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Steel 

29” diameter with rectan 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
copy as illustrated 


Single faced and double 
faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











ASHTRAYS of your NATIVE 
or VACATION STATE 


Wonderful Convention Souvenirs 


ANNIE LAURA CERAMICS pico 22, caur 


Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


EASY TO USE YARDAGE 


COUNTERS 


+ RUGGED 
* ACCURATE 


* DEPENDABLE 


WRITE DEPT A 
Ww, IMOUSTRIES 
a CHARLOTTE AC. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE , 
— _— —— ae ea 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for / 

reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, | 

honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


DEPT. 45 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, ". ¥. 


cally, waist; thus the word means 
person with a slim waist 

This special unit of the Greek 
was organized in 1867 
cruit can be not less than five feet, ten 
height and must be perfect 

Because of the strict phys 
ical requirements, many Evzones come 
from the mountainous districts; how- 
ever, professional men and others can 
be found in the ranks. 

The equipment is very light and there 
are two types of uniforms. One is the 
elaborate fustanella or pleated skirt 
made from 40 yards of material; ten 
yards of belled sleeves billow from his 
gold-embroidered jacket. Tasselled gar- 
ters below the knees anchor his waist- 
high tights, and heavy boots bloom with 
pompons at the toes. The head gear is 
a red fez, tasselled. The other is the 
campaign uniform mirus the decora 
tions and is of khaki color. 

The Evzones are the only troops who 


armed 


force and are 


inches in 
physically 


r 


Phe Optimistic Farmer 


[Continued from page 17] 


there 
nubbin 


Here and 


with a 


to thresh 
cornstalk 


had no oats 
stood a lonely 


eal The buckwheat returned 
the seed 

My Farmer 
he didn’t believe 
this story. He 


But he also conceded 


barely 


Friend readily admitted 
there was any truth to 
met a farmer 
that 


have a 


had neve 
so foolish 


the story, true or false, might 


worth-while point. 


Personally, he said, he had always 


found it advisable, and profitable, to 


stick to one crop—one task—at a time 


If you gave that all you had, you could 


expect a reasonable return for your la 


bors 
He couldn't understand how anyone 
were as 


story. 


could make a go of a job if he 
changeable as the farmer in the 
However, it did remind him of another 
story—this one a true one about a farm 
er aown 

Man's 
Friend continued, and he 
conviction that you 
other than cotton and fruits in hi 


State. He 


Texas way. 
Martin, my Farmer 
had the 


grow 


name was 
firm 
could crops 
great 
that 
fact, 


worth- 


believed, for 
there In 


example, 


you could grow maize 


might be a more 
while crop than cotton. That Spring he 
faith to the test: 


field in milo maize. 


he thought it 
put his he planted a 
large 

The seeds sprouted quickly, shot green 
spears up through the moist earth, and 
promised a bountiful harvest. Then 
came a dry spell. 

For several weeks there was no rain 
The lush green field of milo maize be- 
wilt. Still there was no rain 
shrivelled. When 
Martin found himse! 
without, that is, 
shuffling across his field of dead, 


gan to 
The maize harvest 
time arrived, f with- 
out a Almost 


While 


crop. 


wear the Greek national costume and 
their function in the armed forces is to 
act as scouts and to spearhead attacks, 
especially in mountainous terrain. A cer- 
tain number of Evzones are picked to 
form the Palace Guard; they also form 
the Guard at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Because of their exploits, their 
physical standards, and their pictur- 
uniform, they are the most 
and beloved among the Greeks. 


esque pop- 


ular 


Poem Recalls Own ‘Blue-Eyed Lad 
Says Wire OF ROTARIAN 

The poem Metamorphosis, by Margar- 
et Beauchamp Armistead [THE ROTARIAN 
for March], captured for us the tender 
love we felt for our own “blue-eyed lad,” 
who grew up to a strapping six-foot-two. 
We lost him last year, of cancer, but 
this poem has brought his memory back 
to us as have few others. All mothers 
will love it. 


sun-browned maize one day, he discov- 


ered one lone stalk that had miraculous- 


ly withstood the drought and grown to 
maturity 
Martin 


maize in 


It was all his harvest—but 


still believed you could grow 


Texas he harvested his one 
stalk 


Spring came 


Carefully 
stored it for seeding. 
Mar- 


seed of 


stalk 


crop and 


Texas, and 


every 


again to 
tin solicitously planted 


maize from his drought-resistant 
This time, 


er, the 


despite prolonged dry weath 


crop matured into a splendid 


harvest. Today his special stock of milo 


maize —all developed from that one 


plant—is widely acclaimed. His fellow 


Texans grow it every year—and profit- 


ably. 


My Farmer Friend said he thinks 


and men are pretty much alike. 


at the first sign of adver- 


plants 
Some 
sity. Some 


wither 


grow grouchy and discon- 


tented, produce no worth-while 
Martin's 


seemingly impossible obsta 


crop 


Others are like milo maize: 
overcoming 
cles in life and thriving amid a decaying 
or weed-infested earth. 

We talked of other things, but these 
two stick in my 
sent me back to town de- 
first, 
keep on and on 


examples seemed to 


mind. They 


termined to figure out, what I 


wanted—and then to 
trying to achieve it. 
As my farm 
my rear-view I got to thinking 
this wise in the 
ways of the earth and humankind. And 
for a stalk of 


milo maize that, him 


Friend's vanished from 
mirror, 
man so 


about kind 


minute I saw him as a 


while all around 
would come through straight 
and strong. What a harvest there 
be, I thought, if we could plant his kind 


earth. 


withered, 
would 
all over the 
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Canada—The Coming Land 


[Continued from page 13] 


soared over the lakes and steep moun- 
tains, our first stop was Kitimat, where 
50,000 is being built 
This 
great alumi- 
The projected 
a capacity of 550,000 
than all Can- 


a city for people 
in the heart of the 


will be the 


wilderness. 
location of the 
num-manufacturing plant. 
have 


smelter will 


tons a yea! This is more 


ada now produces and is almost two- 


thirds of the entire United States pro- 
million dollars 


on such a project again reveals the con- 


duction. Spending 400 
Canada has in its own future. 

At Kitimat we saw simple 
with hundreds of men 
working to level the ground and to fill 


fidence 
only a 
mining camp 
shallow harbor on which the new 
built, 
tide water it will have the advantage of 
Everything is on 
At the end of 1954 they 
city of Kitimat com- 


in the 


plant will be Being located on 
cheap transportation. 
a huge scale. 
expect to have the 
workers of the 


their 


house 
with 


pleted, ready to 


aluminum families 
and the necessary service personnel. 
Alcan obtained the of the 


ablest city planners in building the city. 


plant, 
services 


Kitimat will be divided into three self- 


contained parts, each with its separate 


civic center, schools, and shopping dis- 


lake and 
city of 


tricts. As it is surrounded by 


forest, it should be an_ ideal 
tomorrow 

Again we jumped into our little bush 
plane for another spectacular flight over 
jagged mountains and lakes. We came 
down at 
for the 


through a near-by mountain 


Tahtsa Camp, the supply camp 
tunnel 


Here were 


crews boring a ten-mile 


tremendous warehouses filled with sup- 


long Winter season, when 
boats can no longer operate on Tahtsa 
Lake jut even in Winter work 


and any emergency supplies will 


plies for the 


con- 
tinues 


have to be flown in by ski planes. 


In Kemano, the powerhouse site, 


where we made our next stop, schools, 


hospitals, as well as movie houses are 


in full operation. 


As we flew over the steep rocks and 


into the crevasses 
pilot (an 
had flown 
Chennault) 
aluminum 


ittle glaciers tucked 
of this 
American 
the Hump 
pointed out a series of little 


mountain range, the 


Chinese boy who 
with General 
huts hanging perilously ovet 


ides of the 


the steep 


mountain. A platform had 


been built on which a helicopter was 


line 
million 


unloading parts for the power 


which i to carry the 1% 
mountain 
It is this 
Kemano powerhouse, buried with- 
in a great that is the heart 
of the Kitimat enterprise 

\ in many of ¢ 


deve opme nts, the 


horsepower current over the 


top of Kitimat, 50 miles away 
huge 
mountain, 
‘anada’s large-scale 


1 


workers are not un- 
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ionized. They prefer to work ten hours 
a day without they 
can thus save more than if they stuck 
to the regular eight-hour day. Most of 
them are happy to work 60 hours a 
week. “There’s nothing to do here any- 
way and hunt,” they told 
us, “and we get plenty of time for 
that.” 

We reached Prince Rupert on the Pa- 
cific Coast at sunset after a thrilling 
but exhausting day. This fishing port is 
experiencing a boom. We were 
shown through endless areas of coid- 
storage, preparing and canning space 
where huge salmon and other fish, 
frozen stiff, await their turn to be proc- 
essed for marketing. 

The waters around Prince Rupert are 
so rich in their yield of fish that the 


overtime because 


besides fish 


also 


-) American Pian; (Eu.) 


KE (A European P! 
(RM) Rotary Meets: 


(8) Summer; (W) Winter 


BERMUDA 





The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort, 180 
acres, lorgest private beach, all sports, shops For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y; 
also Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto. 











ENGLAND 


LONDON 

goure o Rens Nevon.. HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
n's it favoured Hoteis. with vrivate 

be ‘Thelses Rotary Club meets every Tuesday. 

WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Koad 


emtivety modernized, nearly ail bedrooms with private 
ath Westminster Rotary Club meets every Thursday, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
SIAM INGHAM DINKLER-TUTWILER: 


4 
tion Dinkler Hotels. aay a oe Patton. "as. 
Moderete rates. HM Wetnseles. 12 


ARIZONA 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10 
Winter, 65-815. KM Wednesday, 12:15. 


FLORIDA 
ow [O0Zain CONDITIONED: 


N 
7 COLUMBUS 
MIAMI ROTARY — THURSDAYS 


, tte ntgl staee DELANO HOTEL No my G finer 
Ocea th Street. Rotary meets at 12°15 on 
‘ ‘ & sidbers. Gen 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER-ANSLIY HOTEL of solid 
comtort in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel A 
Crocy, Manager Moderate rates KRM Monday, 12:30 


400 rooms 





average Indian need only fish 19 days 
of the year to supply himself with a 
moderate annual income. But since he 
likes to spend he may work for a couple 
of months. 

Near Prince Rupert we visited a large 
cellulose plant where logs were floated 
right to the plant, picked up by 
chinery as though they were jackstraws, 
and reduced to pulp by giant grinders 
A chain operation bleached and combed 
this pulp, which finally 
large packages of cellulose. 

After a day of waiting in rain and 
fog we caught a plane to Vancouver, 
one of the world’s loveliest cities. It has 
great charm and attracted many 
immigrants who prefer civilized living 
to the construction camps. 

From Vancouver 


ma- 


emerged in 


has 


we flew eastward to 


6@eag &. 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over thirty-five years 
. . 





Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
vests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice 
‘res. & Mgr. Modezate rates iM Wed., 12:15 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—-HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaura te ocks from either rT 
Neil KR. Messick, General RE, KM Friday 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI — Seqeeven | GIBSON Cincinnati's largest, 
000 rooms—1000 baths 50 Rooms and Kestaurants Ay 


conditioned, Mark Sechmn en Gen, Mgr iM Thurs i2 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE SH BATON BILTMORE HOTEL. 600 rooms 
with bath. One of w Engiend . finest my tt all 
travel connections hens Tues... 12:4 Wm. Gorman, ¢ 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS.HOTEL PEABODY. The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best 625 rvomes with beth, downtown loca 
tion, air-conditioned aM Toes 12:55 

TEXAS 

DALLASHOTEL BAKER Preferred address in Dallas 


Home of famous Mural Kom 700 rooms air conditioned 
Vv in guest rooms *. J. Baker, GM KM Wed 12:00 


Pal 


PX 


inn and Cottages 


CHITTENDEN, VERMONT 


One of New England's finest resorts overlooking a 
sparkling mountain lake, 2000 feet high in the giori- 
ous Green Mts. Breathtaking natural beauty, excep- 
tional service, all sports. Hunting with a camera 
Fishing in well stocked, tested lake and stream 
Rates $10-$16 daily American Pian. Write for color 
booklet "R'':—A. H. Dion, Managing Dir 
See Your Travel Agent or 


William P. Wolfe Organization 
New York—Philadelphio—Chicago—Boston— 
Cleveland—Toronto 
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QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


v/s 
lables 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


+ riplete 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURIN 
Milwaukee 46 Wis 


pecitications 
co. 
7748 $ ‘34th St Dept F 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB WEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS— SHIELDS —PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands @ Cast Bronze Bells © 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners © Road Signs © Record Systems 
@ Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 








RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Montreal to visit another one of Can- 

miracie-working 
is the Burnt Creek iron-ore project 
of the 


into 


ada’s 
Thi 
in the 


developments 


extreme north Province 


of Quebec and Labrador 
Here the 


is fighting 


running 
Hollinger-Hanna Company 
wilderness and weather to 
tap the world’s greatest iron-ore deposit 
and carry it to the 
the St. 


French-Canadian 


little town of Seven 
This 


being 


Isles on Lawrence River. 


little town is 


transformed into an Important indus 


trial port. Docks are being multiplied 
and expanded to take care of the ore 
the 


companie 


boats which will deliver Labrador 


iron to American steel by a 


inland water route. They will go 
of the projected St 


over the longer route along 


direct 
by way Lawrence 
Seaway or 
the Atlantic coast line 

But first the 
road the St. 
body has to be completed. At 


stretch of rail- 


Lawrence to the ore 


350-mile 
from 
present 
the only way to get there is by plane 
The Hollinger-Hanna Company operates 
fleet of 
planes. It even has its own air 
the the St. 
where planes were repaired and serv- 
iced during World War IT. 

Upon reaching Burnt Creek Camp af- 


large and small 


a good-sized 
base on 


south side of Lawrence 


ter a comfortable flight in an executive 


plane, we were met by a geologist who 


drove us over some of the ore deposits 


In many places high-grade ore bodies 


are only lightly covered by moss and 


caribou grass 

For several years geologists, chemists, 
and have been working in 
this 


ping 


engineers 


remote wilderness locating, map- 


sampling, and analyzing these 


huge ore deposits. Every bit of food, 


helter, and material has to be flown 


But 
the company expects to be carrying out 


in at a cost of 10 cents a pound. 


ore over its new railroad in the Fall of 
1954 
swept subarctic country with only a few 
But 
lakes 
fish. 
Canada 
battlefields 


The ore area is desolate and wind- 
Straggly fir trees 
the 
hungry 


as everywhere 


else in Canada and streams 


are full of 
For decades has been one of 
the 


man 


world’s richest where 


meets Nature in an eternal strug- 
gie. Today man is fighting with new and 
more powerful weapons that enable him 
to level or cut through mountains, turn 
the 


His efforts here are 


the course of rivers, and overcome 


bite of Arctic cold 
destructive. He is re- 
that 


wealth with which this fortunate planet 


constructive, not 


vealing and developing more of 
is endowed. 

Canada, as you know, has some of the 
North America—Halifax 
for example. It 


oldest cities in 
Quebec, 

the 
Montreal, and 
this history and splendid urbanization, 
it still left 
to conquer than any other spot on the 


and also has 


finest—such as Toronto, 


But with all 


some of 
Vancouver 
has more natural frontier 
American continents save perhaps Bra- 
zil. It struck us often that the new drive 
northward in Canada is demanding the 
kind of 
adaptability shown by Western pioneers 
of the U.S.A The Win- 
ters may be cold and housing primitive, 
but the 
who persevere. 


same courage, endurance, and 


a century ago 


rewards are great for those 


Here is both challenge 


and opportunity for those who take 


part. 
Canada today is exciting. Its surging 


energies at work on natural treasures 


will, we think, assure that it will be the 


land of tomorrow. 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence. or just plain out-of-the- 


ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The 
Rotarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember-——it must be different! 


HOORAY! Odd Shots 


You don't have to be ac Rotarian 
to subscribe to THE ROTARIAN! 











Just send your name and address—and $2.00 
to the address below and you will be a 
subscriber for one year. 


(Of course, if you live outside of the U. Sv 
Canada or the Pan-American Postal Union, it 
costs $2.50 a year.) 


i you want the reading-pleasure of THE 
ROTARIAN, subscribe now and get twelve 
issues of information, debate, thought and 
enjoyment. Send your subscription to 


Circulation Department 


35 East Wacker Drive 
anEge S. Seen Dobbin’s worried. A parking meter ticks off the minutes —and it looks like some- 
one is headed for trouble. Hawley Lynn, of Columbia, S. C., camera-noted the scene. 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


‘Beautiful Synthesis’ 

SHRI SWAMI SILVANANDA 

Sage and Spiritual Leader 

Rishikesh, India 

Rotary International! is a boon in the 
sense that it does not close its doors 
upon those whom the religious sections 
consider as worldly men, but, on the 
contrary, welcomes into its folds mem- 
bers belonging to every calling in the 
world. This ideal is extremely dear to 
my heart; I love such a beautiful syn- 
thesis of the idealistic and the practical. 

From a message to the Rotary Club 
of Ratlam, India. 


Wanted: Men Who Will Pitch 
RONALD T. RAMseEyY, Rotarian 
High-School Princ ipal 
Hill City, Kansas 
Is our educational system worth pre- 

serving, defending, and developing? 

Maybe you have heard of some queer 

goings-on in your school, such as “ad- 

justment,” “guidance,” “work experi- 

develop the whole child,” “vo- 
ational training.” These you certainly 
never heard of when you went to school 

You nust remember that industry 

pends millions of dollars on research 
and deve opments So educators develop 
new techniques to make their schools 
more proficient. The techniques which 
prove effective will be utilized, the 
others discarded. 

What are you as a Rotarian doing to 
acquaint yourself with the school needs 
in your community? After all, a school 
is a community enterprise which con- 
cerns everyone, not just the parents of 
chool children. Let’s all get in there 
and pitcl and it’s going to take a lot 


‘Rotary International’ 
SALLIE MORTON 
Secretary to Rotarian 
Lenoir City, Tennessee 
R for right we must always defend, 
° for others that we must befriend. 
T is for thoughtfulness, tenderness, tact. 
A hould be found in each Rotary act. 
R is for reach extending world-wide, 
Y ou start it by helping the man at 
your side 
is for ignorance—put it to rout. 
is for need to be found al! about. 
is for truth, our buckler and shield, 
is for everything good it will yield. 
is for reverence for God and the right, 
is for niche—see you fill it aright. 
is for all who are needing our aid— 
T hey are the needy, the faint,the afraid. 
! is for ideals kept high and bright, 
© is for order to help things go right. 
N is for names on the Rotary roll, 
A is for action—the voice of the soul. 
L is for love, and this cements the whole. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Genvine at wonderful prices 
hand-made 


Sarouk 

vx, Send on ofptoval 

$550.00 YO 
Each a genuine handwoven gem of true Oriental 
rug weaving art! Antique or modern, any size, 
proportion, design or color combination you may 
wish . . . bargains in beauty for any and every 
room. Scatter rugs from $16.95; room sizes from 

Luxurious, $275.00. 


imported 


Kerman Tell us your needs and we'll send you a selec- 


Se tion to try in your own home. You can deal with 
4x7 confidence . . . ours is the world’s largest and 
$235.00 finest selection. Established in 1890. Try this 
special service for Rotarians. You'll have life- 


Colorful, time satisfaction. 


long-wearing Heriz 


-NAHIGIAN 


169 North Wabash ° Chicago, Illinels 








CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Moving? .. . Send your new address at least 30 days before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Tear the address label off magazine cover and send it with 
your new address. The Post Office will not forward copies without postage from you. 
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35 EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO I, ILL., U.S.A. 





This summer, discover the charm ond 
rugged grandeur of this historic 
Canadian Province by the seo, with its 
1200 miles of paved highways ond its 
modern resort ond tourist accommoda- 
tion. Follow the picturesque Saint John 
River Valley north through the land of the 
French Acadions, or travel the rugged 
Fundy shore to Canada's newest 
playground at Fundy National Park-— 
there's time to do both! Friendly New 
Brunswick awaits your visit 


For an illustrated brochure, write to 
The Director, Dept. resin 


NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU, 
FREDERICTON, MEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
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You can reach 
DISTRIBUTORS 
IMPORTERS 


CONSUMERS 


IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


through 
Revista Rotaria 


Net paid circulation 
over 


30,000 


for further information 


write Now fo 


Revista Rotaria 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago l, Illinois 
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FOR many years the hobby of Ro- 
TARIAN PARMLEY GRAHAM, Of Newcastle 
England, has 
many sites in British communities. It 


upon-T yne brightened 
has done so again for the Coronation 
this month of Britain's young Queen, 
Elizabeth Il. Artuur WILson, Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Newcastle-upon 
Tyne, tells about it. 


Like many other communities 
England, Newcastle-upon 
Tyne in Northumberland County is in a 
festive mood this June for the Corona 
tion of our Queen, and numerou 
and parks in the city have been beauti 
fied for the occasion. One civic sector 

ed the “Floral Mile” i 5 
thanks to the flower hobby of 
PARMLEY GRAHAM, the Newcastle Club's 


throughout 


streets 


especia 


colortu 


active octogenarian member. He 
oved gardens for... well, as fai 
as the 1890s, when he was just 
rting out in the real-estate busine 
was then that he, with two othe: 
ing men, had just bought an estate 
on the outskirts of Newcastle for de 
opment. It was a spread-out area 
th the peculiar name of Red Cow 
name didn’t suit the young land 
opers, for their new township wa 
one of hope for themselves and 
he familie who would live there 
they decided upon the more suitable 
name of Westerhope In its planning 
thought toward 


ind gardens helped to make it so. To 


went much beauty 


da it one of Newcastle thriving 
iburb 

Since then, PARMLEY GRAHAM and hi 
issociats have developed many othe 
communities, and always in PARMLEY’ 
planning have been visions of a city 
made beautiful by colorful array ot 
flowe! Often he 
men in our cities to add window-box 


has persuaded busy 


color to their banks, shops, offices, and 
other business premises, and has been 
argely responsible for the planting of 
flowers around city monuments. All this 
is simply an outgrowth of his convic 
tion that city dwellers need not live 
amidst drab surroundings. 

Now about Newcastle’s “Floral Mile 
and the planting that has been done 
there for the Coronation. The “Mile” is 
an eye-appealing stretch of road at the 
city northern boundary. As it enters 
Newcastle, it cuts through our munici 
pality’s greatest pride: the Town Moor 
an expanse of nearly 1,000 acres that 
have come down through the history of 
our city as belonging to the people, but 
to be used by them only for recreation 
It is truly a builder’s paradise, but it is 
beyond price, for no builder would be 
allowed to buy it. It is governed jointly 

the city and the Freemen’s Guild, so 

neither can make separately any 
decisions about it. I should add, how- 
ever, that the Freemen are permitted to 


Hitching , Kost 


graze two cows each on the grounds. 

It was in 1936 that Rotarian GRAHAM 
turned his thoughts to the North Road 
and the Town Moor. This mile of it, he 
felt, should be bright-colored and pleas- 
ing to the eye. Flower bulbs would do 
the job, he pointed out, and he donated 
10,000 Spring bulbs for planting. His 
idea spread, and 90,000 more bulbs were 
added “Floral Mile’ is richly 
hued with thousands of daffodils, tulips, 


Today 


and crocuse 
of laburnum, lilac, and cherry. It’s Sum- 
mer in England now, and Newcastle, a 
great industrial city, is sharing one of 
Nature’s joys 

To add still more beauty to our city 
for the Coronation, PARMLEY set as a 
goal the addition of 1,000 bushes and 
“Floral Mile.” He donated 100 
trees for the area, and to promote his 


and many fragrant bushes 


trees to 
idea as widely as possib e he has talked 
“Coronation gardening” for months. As 
early as November of last year, he spoke 
to our Club on the subject 

In his 
more colorful for this month's historic 
event, PARMLEY hasn't overlooked the 
around his own home in the 


efforts to help make our city 


grounds 
village of Stocksfield, where he planted 


his first tree some three decades ago 
i 


His garden is a vivid mixture of red, 
white, and blue bed all to be illumi 
nated at night with floodlights. 

Yes, Britain is gayly bedecked for the 
crowning of her Queen this month, and 
PARMLEY GRAHAM, a true lover of flora 


beauty, ha helped to brighten’ the 


cenery In many spots 


What’s Your Hobby? 


it nal no difference what it is: Tu 
HossyHorse Groom will be glad to list 
belou if you are a Rotarian or a member 
of a Rotarian family. His one request: that 
you acknowledge any correspondence whicl 

ay result from the listing 

Houschold Booklets; Cook Books: M! 
Helen Boileau (wife of Rotarian—collect 
unusual “household hint” and “craft” bool 
lets and old cook books: wishes to hear fro 
anyone interested in exchanging such mate 
rial), 19538 Cortez, Covina, Calif., U.S.A 

Tape-Recorded Correspondence: A. ©G 
Dittmar (like to gab” about anything in 
teresting via tape uses Type-A tape, dual 
track, 3.75 or 7.5 speed, up to 1200” reel 
size), Au Sable Forks, N. Y., U.S.A 

Lapldavry: ( H. Klippel (desires to ea 
change semiprecious stones and minerals 
suitable for cutting and polishing), YMCA 
10 W. Long St., Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A 

Photography: Dave Truby (15-year-old 
son of Rotariar interested in still photog 
raphy: will trade sell, or buy equipment 
241 Woodland Drive State College, Pa 
US 

Stamps: A. J. Mosedale (would like to ex 
change used or mint stamps from the En 
pire colonies and possessions only), 10 Simp- 
son St.. Geraldton, Australia 

Tobacco Inserts: S.C. Hall (collects ail 
types of cigarette card pictures and other 
tobacco inserts including silks has hun 
dreds for exchange), Royal Bank of Canada 
Melville, Sask., Canada 

Rocks and Minerals: John Mitchell (72 
: collects rocks and 

inera ap samples of native fluor 
ite for other nerals), Box 205, Golconda 
HL, U.S.A 

Stamps; Covers: Joe Sills, Jr. (son of Ro 


year-old son of Rotarian 
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tarian wishes 
ratives, 1920-53 
other 
School, N: 
Commercial 
77) 


and 


to exchange I 
and 


comimemno- 
those from 
countries), Tennessee Industrial] 
ashville 11, Tenn., U.S.A 
Bottles: E. H. Feltus (col- 
9th Century commercial bot- 
contents and labels; will 
dup postage fa ps coins, or 
tupe of bottles, antique etc.), 70 

Court St Freehold, N. J., U.S.A 

Horses: Robert B. Gigliotti (interested in 
hearing from Rotarians or members of their 
families who own or are interested in 
horses), 124 N. Pittsburgh St., Connellsville, 
Pa., U.S.A 

Stamps; Matchbooks: 
year-old daughter of Rotarian 

tamps and match 
the world), Box 97, 


cover for 


original 


cates 


Betsy Owens (9- 
interested in 
from all 
Yolo, Calif., 


collecting books 
parts of 
U.S.A 

Miniature Soldiers: Warren 
year-old son of Rotarian—collects 
soldier will welcome correspondence 
others similarly interested), 139 W 
fayette St., Marianna, Fla., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Jeanette Summerville (17-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
people of other countries, preferably Europe 
and America; collects spoons), 14 
Bright St., East Ipswich, Australia. 

Diana Alonso (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—de pen friends in all parts of 
the world; interested in reading, music, let- 
ter writing, stamp collecting), 55 Bonifacio 
St., Cebu City, The Philippine 

Mike Crisp (15-year-old son of Rotarian— 
would like pen pals from all over the world; 
interested in sports, postcards, dancing), 10 
Zane Road, Binghamton, N. Y., U.S.A 

Joan Novak (16-year-old Rotarian 
—will welcome pen friends; interests include 
postcard collecting, music, records, sports, 
animals cooking, dancing, knick- 
knacks), Ave., Lakewood 7, 
Ohio 

Ann-Britt Edlund (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotariar wishes correspondence with 
young people throughout the world: likes to 
read, write, collect stamps and postcards), 
259 Larkwood Ave., Kenmore 23, N. 
U.S.A 

Thoma William Shapcott /( 
iar ould like to correspond 
cou ntries aged 17-21] 
and conte porary music lite 
ports. trave collects record 
a 0 tographs), 16 Wa 
Australia. 
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Olivia Hoge 


tariar de 


ports, 
Liberty St., 


lin (72-year-old daughter of Ro- 
pen pals of own age; likes 
writing, ¢ Fire Girls, 
Box 44, Fort Lupton, Colo., 


isic 
collecting doll 
U.S.A 
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ies, 
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ton (S-year-old daughter of Ro- 
pen pals aged interested 
i reading and aalbectine 2410 
Verm t, Quincy, Il., U.S.A 


Lynne Gel 
arian—desire ¢.O 


feathers), 


“If 1 had the chance to handle a little 
money once ina while, | know that my 
arithmetic would certainly improve.” 


JUNE, 1953 


Beverly Burton (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 12-13; inter- 
ested in movies, dancing, bowling; collects 
napkins and pictures of Britain's royal fam- 
ily), Box 1107, Dawson Creek, B. C., Canada. 

Connie Kopler (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals in English-speak- 
ing countries; interested in water sports, 
stamp collecting), Genesee St., Fillmore, 
N. Y., U.S.A 

Barbara Jansz (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with young 
people all over the world; intere sted in 
swimming, athletics, dancing, »hotography), 

John’s College, Panadura, Ceylon. 

Rajinder Singh (78-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pals aged 17 and over; 
will exchange indian postage stamps for 
those of other countries; interested in mu- 
sic, dancing, movies, photography, drawing, 
painting), c/o Pioneer Enamelling Works, 
Amritsar, India, 

Benjamin T. Gamboa (16-year- -old son of 
Rotarian—desires to correspond with young 
people; interested in stamp collecting, bik- 
ing, Scouting, photography), Calapan, Ca- 
lero, Quezon Drive, The Philippines. 

Eliza D. Soriano (15-year-old niece 
tarian—desires pen pals; interests are 
ing the piano, sight-seeing, singing), 
pan, The Philippines. 

Ricardo Ascan (16-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals interested in 
swimming, biking, poetry), Naya St., Cala- 
pan, The Philippines 

Oscar A. Co (16-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—would like to correspond with young 
pe ople interested in re aiken. swimming, 
singing, travelling), San Vicente, 
The Philippines. 

Habin B. Cooney (son of Rotarian—wants 
to correspond with young people aged 19-22 
in Siam, Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, Af- 
rica interested in photography, travel, 
mountain climbing, newspapers), c’o Bank 
of New Zealand, P. O. Box 12, Westport, 
New Zealand. 

Deleep Hazra (2/-year-old nephew of Ro 
tarian—desires English-speaking pen pals; 
interested in tennis, photography, movies, 
reading), 67, College of Engineering Hostel, 
Ahmedabad 9, India 

Lloyd B. Gibson (29-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals throughout the 
world who enfow hunting, fishing, golf, bad- 
minton), 334 Robie St., Halifax, N. S., Can- 
ada. 

Carness Persons (16-year-old son 
tarian—wants English-speaking pen 
terested in collecting pictures of 
places and old coins), Route F, 
Ala ° US A. 

Betsy Sawyer (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen pals anywhere in the 
world interested in dencing, music, sports, 
letter writing, school clubs or activities), 
Gilead Farm, Ashland, Me., U.S.A. 

George Sollman (11-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—would like pen pal in South America; 
interested in herpetology, or study of rep- 
tiles), Box 404, Cobieskill y USA 

Private Herbert Neil Cameron (23-year- 
old son of Rotarian—wishes pen friends; in- 
terested in horses, sports, dairying), U. 8S, 
53098484, Hq. and Hq. Co. 3d Battalion, 
278th R.C.T., A.P.O. 81, % Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y., U.S.A 

Katherine Findlen 
of Rotarian—desires 
young people in all countries; 
movie stars, motion pictures, 
Densmore Road, Fort Fairfield, 

Jill Bluett (daughter of Rotarian—would 
like to correspond with young people aged 
15-17 from other countries; hobbies include 
tennis, swimming, music), P. O. Box 34, 
Greymouth, New Zealand. 

Elena B. Flores (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends in other coun- 
tries), Real Street, Farmasia Felcon, Duma 
guete City, The Philippines. 

Narendra (1€-year-old nephew of Rotarian 
—wishes pen friends aged 14-16; interested 
in stamps, view cards, reading), * _ ie 
Mathur, 1, Prayag Station Read, Allahabad 
2, India. 

Ju'ad 
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Calapan, 


of Ro- 
pals; in- 
different 
Evergreen, 


(15-year-old daughter 
correspondence with 
interested in 
music, sports), 
Me., U.S.A, 


Jarjoura (16-year-old cousin of Ro- 
wishes pen pals interested in 
stamps, music, dancing, postcards, movies), 
P. O. Box 20, Nazareth, Israe 

Rosario Teve 
tarian—would like 
in other countries 


(18-year-old niece of Ro- 
pen friends of same age 
interested in collecting 
stamps, music, fiction, sports), 183 Lapu- 
Lapu St., Cebu City, The Philippines 

Karenina Jacobsz (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian wishes pen pals in Canada and 
New Zealand), 8 Second St., Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, South Africa 

Balaram Srinivas (brother of 
ishes pen friends in America; will ex- 
change stamps, magazine scenic pictures), 
Srivilas Mannar, Mavelikara, India. 

—THEeE HossyHorse Groom 
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ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


SUCH AS 
LAPEL BUTTONS—EMBLEMS 


BANNERS—BELLS—BADGES 


GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 
32" Rotary Decals, $1.00 Per Dz. 
72" Rotary Decals, $2.75 Per Dz. 
Write for Catalogue 1952-53 
CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 


33 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Direct Prices to 


Clubs, 
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Colleges, 


Churches, 
Schools, 
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Chairs 


Write For Catalog & Discounts 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manutactured Exctusively By 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be 
tarians or tneir wives 
stories used this 
Send entries to Stripped 
THE RovTarian Magazine, 35 Kast 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following is a favorite of Mrs 
Willis West 
Point, Georgia, Rotarian 


paid to Ro 
ubmitting 
under heading 


Gear 


Johnson, wife of a 


In a small Texas town where all 
‘phones were on party lines, 
neighbors listened in for miie 
everyone was disturbed by the 
prolonged dry spell. Ons 
Old Ed, a shrewd cattle rancher, 
got a call from a 
buyer who said: 

“Understand 
steers to sell,” 

“Well, now,” dickered Ed, 
not sure I want to sell 
now—” 

“Ed, for heaven's sake!” broke 
in an agonized voice from the 
party line, “you sell them steers! 
You know you ain't got no grass 


and 


night 
Kansas City 
you ve got 


ome 


‘I'm 


right 











Bus-Stop Observations 
It’s fun to watch a toddler walk, 
Or observe the drunk’s gay reel 
But the best, I rate, 
Is the booepity gait 
Of the lady who's lost her heel 
PHIL KELTNER 
. Vegetate on These 
You don't have to eat these 
just guess their name: 
1. What vegetable “ 
is a “relative”? 
2. What vegetable means 
3. What vegetable is a 
and a “plant’? 
4. What vegetable is 
gium” and a “young plant’? 
5. What vegetable is a 
sion for “head"? 
6. What vegetable is “equal value” and 
“to cut"? 
7. What vegetable is “an automobile 
and “to spoil’? 
8. What vegetable is 
era”? 
9. What vegetable is 
10. What 
and “something that grow 


This quiz was submitted by Helen Ho 
ton Boileau, of Covina, California 


By Land or by Water? 
Living at the appropriate 
place you might have travelled by any 
of the methods listed below. Was your 
trip by land or by water? 
1. Caravel, 2. Brougham 


vegetables 


raises water” and 
“to whip 
ummon 


“a city in Bel 


slang expres 


“a taxi” and “an 


“a reque t 


“hen fruit” 


vegetable is 


time and 


.. Shar ple 


5. Smack, 6 
8. Diligence. 9. 


Ketch. 7. Lan 
Felucca. 10. Lug 

ll. Dhow 12, Charabane 13 
rack. 14. Nef. 15. Telega. 16 
fumbrel, 18. Sampan. 19. Palanquin 
Jinrikisha 


Kayak 


This quiz was submitted by 
emson. South Carolina 


John Parke 


of 


f 
The answers 


found in the next column. 


Trvice ot Tales 


The dignified old lady shook hands 
with the pastor after the services. “Won 
derful sermon!” she exclaimed, “Every- 
thing you said applies to somebody or 
other I know.”—The Tattler, La Mesa, 
CALIFORNIA 


A traveller for a big publishing house 
couldn't wait to get to St. Louis, where 
his oldest friend owned a 
“Sam,” he said to the owner 
the moment they were alone, “I want 
you to lend me $2,000,” “The answer, 
Sam, “is positively ‘No.’” 
“But, Sam,” protested the salesman, “in 
1929 when Bonds and Shares 
180 to 


prosperous 


tore. 


book 


Joe said 


broke from 
90, who gave you $10,000 to keep 
you from being wiped out?” “You did,” 
admitted Sam. “And in 1931 when your 
Shirley had that 
who took her down to Florida be- 


daughter tropical dis 


ease 


to these quizzes will be 


cause you couldn’t get away from busi- 
ness? Who did, Sam?” “You, my 
friend; you did.” “And in 1933 when 
we were fishing together, who dove into 
and saved you from drowning 
at the risk of his own life?” “You did, 
Joe It was wonderful.” “Well, then, 
Sam, in heaven’s name, why won't you 
lend me when I need it?” 
“All the things you say are true,” 
Sam, nodding his head slowly, “but what 
have you done for me lately?” —Rotary 
Club Neu MONTREAL-WESTWARD, QUE- 
BEC, CANADA 


the rapid 


52,000 now 


said 


Boss: “My boy, do you believe in a 
life after death?” 

Office boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Boss (tenderly): “Then that makes 
everything fine. About an hour after 
you left yesterday afternoon to bury 
your grandfather, he came in to see 
you.”—Pikes Peaker, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLORADO 


They say he married her because her 
uncle left her a million dollars. But he 
said he’d have married her no matter 
who had left it to her.—Rotary News, 
EASLEY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Businessmen 
The bigger they are, 
I've always found 
The less they throw 
Their weight around. 
A. T. SPRING 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

: 6 2 

This month's winner comes from Raloh 
E. Sullivan, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Gallatin, Missouri. Closing date for 
last lines to complete it: August !5. The 

ten best’ entries will receive $2. 


PLANE PAUSE 
There once was a man named McBride, 
Who went for a jet-airplane ride, 
He thought, with a start 
If this thing came apart,” 


TWIGG BENT 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for February 
An explorer named Abner Q. Twigg 
For years with his shovel did dig. 
Till finally he struck, 
By the sheerest of luck, 


3.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


Here are the “ten best” last lines: 
A bank vault, now Twigg's in the brig! 
(Mrs. J. D. Blakeman, wife of 
@ Bethel, Vermont, Rotarian.) 
A gold lode but it wasn't so big. 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
A corn cob, left there by a pig. 
(Harold A. Miller, Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Clear Lake, lowa.) 
A magnificent gusher—sans rig. 
(Mrs. Forest E. Dudley, wife 
of a Harlin, Texas, Rotarian.) 
A Neanderthal skull, minus wig. 
(William N. Kelly, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Vancouver, 8B. C., Canada.) 
Crude oil, now he digs with a rig. 
(J. G. Sheehan, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Peter, Minnesota.) 
A petri*ed man with a wig. 
(Don J. Livingston, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Forest, Ontario, Canada.) 
A nugget—he dug it—so-o big! 
(P. G. Ford, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Maywood, Iilinois.) 
A petrified 1 Seo geend pig. 
(Mrs K. Sawyer, wife of a Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
The remains of a pirate's old brig. 
(John Barron Toomay, member of the 
Rotary Club of Claremont, California.) 
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“lhe Kotattiau a consistent top 








producer for us since 1943, 





idevertismg Manager 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


In a letter to THE ROTARIAN Mr. 
Miller states: “Our ads are designed 
for inquiry-pulling, and magazines we 
use are checked constantly to see if 
they pay out. Our most recent check 
shows that our cost per inquiry thru THE ROTARIAN is the lowest 
of any of the general magazines. Since 1943 THE ROTARIAN has 
proved that its subscribers have a forceful influence on purchases 
made by important industrial and commercial business firms and 
With built-in automatic institutions.” 
onus 4 a x * 


original letters, forms, bids, contracts 
ateleg sheets, reports, biveprints 


This is typical of comments from national advertisers who 
use THE ROTARIAN to sell— 


@ Business Equipment @ lransportation 
{office or production} {passenger & treight/ 
Seperate Printer or Timer : we @ Supplies @ Accommodations 
ae aa : = | {office or maintenance} {hotels & resorts} 
rave eh wu @ Business Services @ Lawn & Garden Equipment 
@ Chemical & Raw Materials @ Home Utilities 
@ Industrial Plant Sites @ Home Furnishings 


sO LOW COST 


American Photocopy fqvipment Co 6 Building Materials @ Men's Wear 
North Clark Street, Chicage 14. tit Fe : 
' @ Cifts for Business Promotion @ Quality Sporting Goods 
e Heating & Ventilating @ Civic Equipment or Service 


* * * 
There is no substitute medium for reaching over 300,000 
Reproduction of a 2-column advertisemen = > ' ; 
from The Rotarian prepared and placed by subscribers to THE ROTARIAN for only 32'2% are 


the Irving J. Rosenbloom Advertising Agency, reached through the combined circulation of the four other 
Chicago, Illinois, for the American Photocopy . 2 : 
Equipment Company. leading executive magazines. 


To reach another 31,718 leading business executives and protessional men in Latin-America, 
use REVISTA ROTARIA, the Spanish counterpart. 
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“I want a ticket on 


the Atomic Super Chief !” 


Well, sonny, just hang on to that dream. By the time you're a full fare, it might come true! 


O: course there is no ‘‘Atomic 
Super Chief”’.. . yet. 
But, don’t sell American ingenuity 


and progress short. At the rate things 


grow new for you on the Santa Fe, 
you only need to squint your mind’s 
eye just a little to see tomorrow 
streaming toward youdownthetrack! 

You can almost feel the future of 
Santa Fe in the quickened tempo of 
its progress in the recent past. 

Just count the growing number of 


Santa your 


Fe diesels that speed 
freight and smooth your ride today. 

Nineteen years ago there weren't 
any. Today there are 1422 units. By 
year’s end there'll be 97 more. Steam 
is disappearing fast. And more than 
250 coaling and watering stations 


have bit the dust. 


Santa Fe folks just don’t dally when 
it comes to building new. 

For today the Santa Fe is America’s 
new railroad. And it’s going to stay 
that way by growing newer every 
day—in every way that can mean 
new safety, better service, new com- 
fort and dependability for you. 

It costs millions of dollars to serve 
you so. But it doesn’t add a penny 
to the taxes you pay. Santa Fe folks 
are proud of that, too—proud that 
the newness of the Santa Fe is a part 
of American progress that pays tts 


own way. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES .- 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY | 





